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STANDARD IN DESIGN 
FLEXIBLE IN APPLICATION 


Strowger Automatic equipment presents a combination of advan- 
tages found in no other type of central office telephone apparatus. Its 
design is sufficiently standard to 
permit it to be maintained at very 
small expense and to be operated pj. giai-equipped telephone 
in harmony with equipment in- The ‘clic oF erepneos tn 
stalled years ago. It is flexible ‘uli te covered by the 
enough to meet adequately and eae 
economically every service need in 
telephone exchanges of every size. 


Automatic Electric 
Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





ee 
Kansas City Philadelphia New York City Boston Detroit 
1001 New York Life Bldg. The Bourse Bldg. 21 East 40th St. 445 Tremont Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 
Cleveland Columbus Rochester Pittsburgh Washington 
415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 516 Ferris Bldg. 612 Mercantile Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 905 Munsey Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Union Central Bldg. Los Angeles, San Fernando Bldg. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés 
homson-Houston, Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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DROP FORGED 


She [HIM BLEYE 
not only saves time, 
daeltts) (Mel ale Maes) ae) 
extra thimble but 
also eliminates any 
possible injury to 
guy wire. Another 
exclusive feature of 


NEVER-CREEP ANCHORS 





Cross section view showing method of installing the NEVER-CREEP ANCHOR. It cannot creep as it 


pulls directly against solid, undisturbed earth. 


All disturbed and moisture affected earth is in back of 


the NEVER-CREEP Anchor. 








Jhe CH 


See our exhibit 
at the convention 


HE most essential feature of any practical 
anchor is an exclusive feature of the NEV- 
ER-CREEP Anchor — direct resistance against 
solid, undisturbed earth. As the illustration 
above plainly shows, only the guy rod passes 
through the earth that must bear the resistance. 


Not only is the NEVER-CREEP Anchor de- 
signed so as to offer the greatest possible resist- 
ance but the material from which it is made has 





more than enough strength to withstand the 
most excessive strains. They answer the pur- 
pose fully, in many instances where other types 
of anchors would fail to hold. 


Their installation is accomplished quickly; 
simply bore a hole with an ordinary earth auger 
—drive in the guy rod—hang on the anchor 
plate, and the job is done. 


Write for Data and Prices 








CE COMPANY 


CENTRALIA, MO. 


Booth No. 4 
Crystal Room 
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Plant-Radio-Bell 


Relations 


These Three Subjects in Spotlight at Convention 
of Independents at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 
24-27—Expect to Set Record in Value and Attendance 


Chicago, Ill—Telephone magnates 
who weigh the good hard cash and 
precious time of themselves and em- 
ployees against convention § attrac 
tions, see in the coming national con- 
United States 
Assn., at 


( Jctober 


Inde- 
Hotel 
24-27, 


fore- 


vention of the 
pendent 
Sherman, 
practical value that 


Telephone 

Chicago, 
justifies a 
cast of a record attendance. 

Three of the announced headliners 
on the program indicate, in a general 
way, the diversified interest of the big 
meeting. 

A Practical Program 

The matter of Bell-Independent re- 
lations, which is being ironed out so 
both factions will be aligned for the 
common profit, is to come in for con 
There has 


siderable development. 


been time enough to make nation- 
ally, an intimate study of the effect of 
the historical Hall memorandum from 
the Independent point of view. Inde- 
pendent and Bell teamwork in various 
state associations has been productive 
of many benefits to both sides and 
consideration undoubtedly will be 
given to this co-operation on 
tional 
sist upon 
facturing 


rangement 


a na- 
scale. The Independents in- 
their 


whatever ar- 


protection of manu- 
interests in 
may be made with the 
Bell for united effort in national as- 
Toll 
are expected to figure as a prominent 
factor in the 


sociation work. relations also 
3ell-Independent confab. 
So much for one part of the conven- 
tion program which is of importance 
principally to the executive element. 
The part that 


the telephone industry, as it now func- 


radio is to play in 


tions, also is to get a spotlight posi- 


tion on the program. Radio, from 


the standpoint of the management 
and the practical telephone man is to 
be given the third degree. There has 
heen enough work with radio done by 


men in the telephone industry to give 


the industry a fairly good knowledge 


( 


f where radio fits in with the busi- 
ness of wired communication. 

The possibility of telephone com- 
panies going into the merchandising 


of radio equipment, because of the 
public regard of telephone companies 
as experts on all phases of telephony, 
holds forth the promise of an added 
profit that is going to draw some in- 
teresting Whether the 


radio is to be a competitor of wired 


comment. 
telephony, or an adjunct as is now 
commonly believed, will be discussed 
by telephone men who have made an 
intensive study of radio since it has 
figured so prominently in national 
life. 
Plant 
ment 


problems are to have treat- 


from scores of acknowledged 


authorities. Every phase of work 
that is to be done to the extent of 
many millions of dollars is to be put 
on a Clinical stage. It is the atten- 
tion that is to be devoted to this chap- 
work that has in- 


ter in telephone 


fluenced many telephone chiefs to 


make reservations for responsible 
members of their constructing and op- 
erating forces. 

The bare outline of the 
makes it a 100 to 1 shot that the tele- 


who 


program 


phone man can’t get enough 
from the forthcoming convention will 
Chicago suffering 


from an aggravated case of 


have to come to 
sleeping 
sickness. 
Exhibits to be Educating 

Advance reports from the exhibitors 
who will be represented at the Sher- 
man show that much effort has been 
given to planning exhibits that will 
go further than just the glad-handing, 
as pleasant as it is bound to be. 
Thirty-five exhibits will be made at 
the convention by manufacturers and 
engineering companies that are mak- 
displays to 


ing thoroughly studied 


more efficient 


13 


promote 


utilization of 


their products and services. 

Something of the character of these 
exhibits may be seen by the following 
brief notices sent to Telephone Engi- 
neer by the exhibitors: 

The American Appraisal Co. in- 
tends having on exhibit a number of 
sample volumes, showing the manner 
in which its public utility appraisals are 
prepared with the specific nature of 
the reports, the material included in 
them, the basic data used in deter- 
mining unit costs and from these spe- 
cific values, the manner in which its 
values are segregated in accordance 
with uniform systems of account, the 
detail into which its investigations go, 
and other matters of interest to any- 
one who is concerned in an accurate 
valuation for rate making, financial, or 
other purposes. 

This company also will have a num 
drawings, blueprints, 
photostats, and so forth, typical of 
the plans and drawings which accom 
its public utility appraisal re 

It also will have a number of 
charts showing typical fluctuations in 
values during recent years, the analy- 


ber of sample 


pany 
ports. 


sis of total costs or values into the 
component elements, and so 
however, the most 


various 
forth. 

important feature of the exhibit will 
be the attendance of Mr. H. M. Engh. 
the manager of the American Ap- 
Co.’s utility depart 
ment during the course of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Engh will be able to ex- 
plain the exhibit to anyone who is in- 


Possibly, 


praisal public 


terested and, through his many years 
of experience in the appraisal of pub- 
lic utilities, will be glad to answer 
any questions on this important and 
much-discussed subject. 

The Monarch Telephone Manufac 
turing Co., will be well represented at 
the National 
the large space opposite the entrance 


convention, occupying 


to the Convention Hall. 
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A complete line of magneto and 
common battery telephones, in vari- 
ous types, as furnished by the Mon- 
arch company, is to be displayed on 
panels and connected so that various 
tests can be made with them. Two 
of the switchboards to be displayed 
are to be used as part of their exhibit 
by courtesy of the customers who 
have previously contracted for them. 
The No. 43-D 320 line board has been 
purchased by the Greenwood, Ark., 
lelephone Co., and the No. 41-C 120 
line board was contracted for by the 
Interstate Telephone Co. of Dyers 


ville, Iowa, for its Epworth exchange 


Their new No. 21 telephone receiver 
is to make its appearance for the first 
time. Those who have examined it. 
pronounce it a great improvement. 
The newly-designed Monarch No. 13 
operators’ receiver also is to be shown. 


It weighs less than five ounces 


Che Monarch Company’s exhibit is 
+ 1 
o be in charge of sales representa 
tives C. W. Snyder, H. C. Shear, ( 
\\ Lemont and W. Stanton 


Others of the Monarch organization 
to attend the convention are Geo. O. 
Wilson, sales engineer: Ray C. Ri 
path, supply sales department; P. 1 

Picot, advertising department: R. O. 
Palmer, sales manager; A. W 

Steinke, superintendent and engineer, 


and L. Q. Trumbull, general manager 


Paul W. Herbst, the Chicago tool 
distributor, will exhibit a full line of 
hand tools used by telephone, tele 
graph, central and power stations. 
This exhibit will include Kleins’ elec- 
tricians’ and linemen’s tools, Barthel 
gasoline and kerosene torches and 
firepots, Rimco insulated pliers and 
screw drivers, Gem wire and cable 
grips, cable tools; leather goods, 
such as linemen’s belts, safety straps, 
tool bags, kits ete.; construction 


tools. 


Some of the most advanced ideas 
in quick reference will be displayed 
by the Acme Card System Co., which 
will show a rapid sight method of 
card filing which ‘is in use by repre 
sentative telephone companies, among 
them the Kansas City Telephone Co. 


Exchange and subscribers’ equip- 
ment, showing the advancement of 
the independent manufacturers’ art, 
will be displayed and demonstrated 
by American Electric Co., Automatic 
Electric Co., Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Leich Electric Co., Mon- 
arch Telephone Mfg. Co., North Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., and Stromberg-Carl- 
son Tel. Mfg. Co. Other exhibitors 


who will make displays and demon- 
strations that warrant the attention 
of telephone men are: Holtzer-Cabot 


Electric Co., Cook Electric Co., 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., L. T. Block 
& Co., National Carbon Co., Reliable 
Electric Co., French Battery & Car- 
bon Co., Page & Hill Co., Standard 
Underground Cable Co., Coffey Sys- 
tem & Audit Co., Runzel-Lenz Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Chance Co., Templeton, 
Kenly Co., McLeod Electric Supply 
Co., Bowdle Acct. System, Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Turner Brass Works and the 
Harrah Mfg. Co. 





R neg ( Mac S 
Ex 
Phe No Elect \| ( C 
planning to exhibit a working model 
of an Automanual exchange with an 
\utomanual operator and also a 


working model of an All Relay Dial 
Controlled Exchange Phe All Relay 
Kxchange will be an innovation in the 
telephone art of this country, being 
the first of its kind to be exhibited at 
a national convention, although North 
has a number of them in successful 
operation both in this country and 
abroad 

Every need of the subscriber for 
telephone service will be illustrated 
and demonstrated in a way possibly 
more complete than ever before at the 
Kellogg exhibit in the west room at 
the Hotel Sherman, during the Na 
tional Convention the week of Octo 
ber 24. This statement not only re- 
fers to service of the small country 
town, but of the metropolis. The 
Kellogg original service switchboard 
will be demonstrated in unit type sec 
tions fully equipped and more com- 
pletely than ever shown at any pre 
vious convention. In addition, there 
will be a very complete line of tele 
phone apparatus, private branch ex- 
change equipment, magneto wall and 


floor boards, some Kellogg radio 
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parts, and a complete line of sup- 
plies. As many as possible of the 
Kellogg sales force who can be spared 
from their territories will be present 
at this meeting to welcome old friends 
and new. 


French Battery & Carbon Co.’s ex- 
hibit at the National Convention will 
make it a point to tell visitors of the 
protective coating that is claimed by 
those responsible for the formula to 
be one of the biggest developments in 
battery construction. Shelf life loss 
is said to be reduced to a minimum. 
There also will be on display French 
Ignition and Radio BB. Batteries. 
Frank Eldredge and his teammates 


will do their usual nifty meeting job 


Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. will 
exhibit, in Room 111, Switchboard and 
Operators’ Cords, Receiver and Desk 
set Cords, Transmitter Cords, Radio 
and Wireless Receiver Cords, Interior 
Telephone Wire and other R-L prod 


ucts, 


Chance Co expects to book con 


siderable business at its showing 
of “Never Creep” Anchors. This 
anchor with its thimbleye feature 
seems due for a good hand from con 
struction men. Chance’s “Skyrocket” 
Lightning Arresters and Terminal 
Brackets and “400 Companion” 

ihtnis , \rrester also will be shown 

Electric Storage Battery Lo will 
exhibit its standard Storage Batttery 
Cells sed 1 telephone s¢ e and 
some accessories Che exhibit so 
vill pre sent various tvpes oft batteries 
used in radio work 

The Stromberg-Carlson Company 


will exhibit a representative line of its 
apparatus, including such well known 
products as the Super-Service Switch- 
board, the No. 101 P. B. X. Switch- 
board, the No. 102 P. B. X. Switch- 
board, the No. 104 P. B. X. Switch- 
board, the No. 105 Magneto Switch- 
board, the No. 896 Magneto Tele- 
phone, the No. 986 Central Energy 
Desk Stand, the No. 890 Mine-A- 
Phone, Inter-Comm-Phones, Duratex 
Cords, line materials and construc- 
tion materials. This apparatus will be 
exhibited in the Grey Room, Hotel 
Sherman, and will be attended by of- 
ficers and salesmen of the Company. 
Cards will be on hand, which cus- 
tomers and friends of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company are 
invited to fill out for a souvenir minia- 
ture desk stand. 


In the Leich Electric Co.’s exhibit 
much interest is expected for the steel 
cased type of combined ringing and 
charging machine code No. 121 which 


provides a complete power plant for 
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magneto exchanges. This particular 
type has duplicate rectifiers which 
may be operated independently or to- 
sether and provides a reserve rectifier 
to be used in emergency cases. An 
other Leich exhibit will be a demon 
strating set which clearly shows the 
exceptional features of their magneto 
multiple switchboard. It will be dem 
onstrated that a call may be answered 
easily from any position regardless of 
the position in which the call orig- 
inated and that, at the instant the 
plug is inserted in the pack the line 
signal is released to normal. It will 
be further shown how the busy signal 
is obtained in associated multiple 
when one of the lines is in use. The 


speed and efficiency of the magneto 


multiple, Leich says, proves that it 


not necessary to convert to an ex 
pensive commot battery tele} hone 
system to get good telephone service 
" me ec ri inw Lhe 
\ ton ( cts t< shi WIsc 
ow t¢ 1 a eu t 
idvant 5 t 
! ‘ , ' 
ta \ 
¢ niz S es ( 
~ 1 T h T) 
cast i e! 
e | 1 
bas ‘ 
t . 
LEK r \ te 
( ‘ 4 
é ( ‘ ‘ ‘ 
121 CO 1 ¢ « 1 
( the R S 
al t ) its ( 
shaft ( t ( not have 
ed ‘ ‘ 1 sprit 
mounted armature ol harmonic 
ringer In this way troubles due to 


variation in frequency and voltage of 
ower circuit are overcome Che vi 
hbrator units now equipped with 
relay lock which positively locks the 
vibrating unit a neutral position and 
prevents discharge of battery current 
when power current is interrupted 
[his lock is essential to satisfactory 
home charging The Leich original 
single pole headphone will be demon- 
strated. The fact that the magnets 
spool, and diaphragms are assembled 
as a unit and then incased in a light 
weight pressed aluminum case is 
proof, Leich claims, that this phone 
would not be sensitive to temperature 
variation like those with magnets 
mounted direct in the case. The case 
provided with bakelite cap, also is a 
protection against injury when _ the 
headphones are accidentally let fall on 
hard surfaces 


\ctual reception from 
several broadcasting stations gave 
Proot ot the clear quality of the Leich 


Phones. There will be many other 


pieces of equipment of their standard 
line of telephones and ringing ma- 
chines and their specialties Radd spark 
plugs and Magnetic timers. 

Those in attendance will be O. M. 
Leich, Secy. & Gen. Mer., A. C. Reid, 
Chief Engineer, A. J. 
Manager, B. L. Parker, Advertising 
Dept., T. J. Gullion, John A. Camp- 
bell and W. C. 

\t the convention the Harrah Mfg. 
Co. will demonstrate the Handyman 


Kohn, Sales 


Drysdale, Salesmen. 


Guy Stretcher and Pole Pusher. 
In addition to this Harrah will have 
a new fifty-pound jack for pulling 
poles straight out of the ground for 


four feet without stopping. 








Steel Case a New Feature of Columbia 
Hot-Shot Battery 


Cleveland, O [The National Car 
bon Company’s most popular type 
Columbia Hot-Shot sattery, namely, 
the No. 146l—a four-cell power, 6 

It battery—which up to the present 


nit is been sold in a fiber container, 


ww being put on the market in a 


teel contain« Important ad 
tage claimed by the manufac 
rers for the new Steel Case 


Columbia include the following: Con- 


structed to withstand the roughest 
service; unaffected by exposure to the 
elements; thorough insulation full 
service and life assured through the 
protection of the battery by the steel 
case; a new woven fabric handle for 
comfort, strength and convenience 
his new steel container is beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors. The ma- 
terials used in lithographing the con- 
tainer also serve as an _ electrical 
insulation for the outer surface. The 
price of the new battery is to be ex- 
actly the same to both the trade and 
user as the old fiber contained bat- 
tery. The other standard types of 
Columbia Hot-Shot Batteries are to be 
put into steel containers and an- 


nounced as fast as practicable. 





lhimbleye of Chance’s Never-Creep Anchor 
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VETS TO FROLIC 


Independent Pioneers Plan Great 
Party at Chicago 


Chicago, Ill1—The entertainment 
committee of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association, consisting of 
W. S. Vivian, chairman; H. D. Cur- 
rier, E. C. Blomeyer, C. W Wilkins, 
C. S. Schafer, J. F. Jaap, F. L. Eld- 
ridge, G. W. Rodormer and E. I. Pratt, 
held its first meeting at the Hotel 
Sherman, Friday, September 8. 

Mr. Vivian outlined the suggestions 
of the executive committee and gen- 
eral plans for the second annual lunch- 
eon to be held at 1 o’clock, Thursday, 
October 26, were completed. The 
committee is making an effort to have 
this second annual gathering of the 
Pioneers surpass last year’s assembly, 
not only in the point of attendance, 
but in varied interest. 

The luncheon will be served in the 
Tiger Room, with provisions made for 
a big crowd. All speech making will 
be done away with this year. The 
committee is arranging a snappy pro- 
gram of the very best talent available. 

Further details will be decided upon 
in the near future and announcements 
will be made from time to time re- 
varding this luncheon. It is planned 
to have at least two “super features” 
that will be surprises. 

It goes without saying that every- 
body is going to attend the United 
States Independent Telephone con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, says 
the committee, and it is equally true 
that all are going to set aside the price 
of a ticket, (or two if the “Mrs.” is 
going), for this Pioneer luncheon. 


FARE AND A HALF 


Reduced Rates to Telephone Conven- 
tion at Ch'cago, October 24-27 


Chicago, I1l—A fare for the round 
trip of one-and-one-half of the regu- 
lar one-way rate has been authorized 
by all the passenger associations ex- 
cept the Southeastern. These rates 
are to be handled on the certificate 
plan. The passenger buys a full-fare 
ticket on his going trip and obtains 
from the railroad ticket agent a cer- 
tificate stating the fact that he has 
purchased such a ticket. In order for 
anyone to obtain advantage of the 
reduced rates, it is necessary that 250 
certificates be deposited with the sec- 
retary of this association, therefore it 
is essential that everyone buying a 
ticket to Chicago to attend the con- 
vention should obtain a certificate or 
receipt from his local ticket agent. 
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Hoosiers Hold Meet 


Indianapolis, Ind.— The Annual 
Convention of the Indiana Telephone 
Association was held at the Claypool 
Hotel here, September 20 and 21. The 
convention was opened by the address 
of President Henry A. Barnhart who 
gave an interesting review of genera! 
conditions and outlined some of the 
expectations of the future. Follow- 
ing the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer and appointment of Com- 
mittees, the convention listened to ad- 
dresses by Frank L. Beam, of Mount 
Vernon, O., and H. O. Leinhard, as- 
sistant to the Vice-President, in 
charge of Personnel Relations of the 
A. F.. and T. Co. 

In the afternoon of the first day 
Theodore Weinshank, a mechanical 
engineer of Indianapolis, who has re- 
cently returned from an _ extansive 
trip in Russia told of the conditions 
which he found there. He was fol- 
lowed by John C. Mellett, Executive 
Secretary of the Public Utilities Assn. 
who spoke of the work of the asso- 
ciation for the benefit of Indiana 
Utilities. 

The Thursday morning program 
consisted of an address by F. B. 
MacKinnon, President of the United 
States Independent Telephone Assn. 
and a paper by Prof. R. V. Achatz of 
Purdue University. Mr. MacKinnon 
pointed out two of the most impor- 
tant of the present day telephone 
problems, the first in adjusting rela- 
tions so that failure to ask for ade- 
quate rates by less progressive com- 
panies would not affect the public 
relations of their better managed 
neighbors and the second, in develop- 
ing an experienced personnel to oper- 
ate and maintain the independent 
properties in the future. Professor 
Achatz’ paper dealt with the possibili- 
ties of interconnection of wire lines 
and radio circuits. He also discussed 
the possibility of a “wired wireless” 
broadcasting service over lines of 
telephone companies. 


Underground Discussed 


A round table discussion of the sub- 
ject of underground construction oc- 
cupied the greater part of the after- 
noon. The discussion was lead by 
F. O. Cuppy of Lafayette, Secretary 
of the association, who described the 
practice of the Lafayette Telephone 
Co. in laying a certain amount of con- 
duit each year so that the plant 
would ultimately be almost entirely 
underground. If subsoil conditions 
were favorable he advocated the lay- 
ing of vitrified tile without concrete. 
S. M. Isom of Mitchell presented a 








paper on the subject of laying cable 
without conduit and gave figures that 
he had compiled from data supplied 
by companies in 28 states. A method 
of using a protective compound on 
cable laid directly in trench was also 
described. A. J. Frazee of Conners- 
ville gave his conclusions that the type 
of construction adopted must be 
suited to the plant. He favored con- 
duit construction in main streets and 
used buried cable in outlying dis 
tricts. F. A. Montrose, of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company, Indiana- 
polis, pointed out that pole construc- 
tion was needed in many cases for 
distribution and suggested that joint 
pole agreements with other utilities 
might in many cases provide a more 
economical type of construction than 
underground. 

The convention closed with election 
of directors. All the retiring direc- 
tors were re-elected except John I. 
Cheney of Winchester, who was suc- 
ceeded by C. H. Rottger of Indiana- 
polis. The Directors will meet in 
the near future to elect officers for 
the coming year. 





ON THE JOB “UP STATE” 


New Yorkers in District Meet Dis 
cuss Practical Problems—Opera- 
tors Schooled 
Jamestown, N. Y.—One of the up 
state telephone associations of New 
York’s typically brisk district meet- 
ings was opened here by a lively and 
friendly discussion on municipal own- 
ership between Mayor Samuel A. Carl- 
son of Jamestown and _ President 
Fuller of the Association. His Honor 
expressed the kindliest sentiments to- 
ward his local telephone utility, but 
said he was in favor of municipal 
ownership of some utilities and even a 
few commodities. He thought the 
highly technical nature of the tele- 
phone business should keep it without 
the realm of municipal ownership. Mr. 
Fuller, referring to the mayor’s four- 
teen year tenure of office, suggested 
that one of the reasons for this lasting 
popularity was the executive’s reluc- 
tance to participate in attacks on a 
striving and capable telephone com- 

pany. 

Interesting and valuable addresses 
were made by W. S. Vivian on phases 
of the operators’ work and relations 
with the company; by E. R. Stonaker 
of Saranac Lake on “Measuring the 
Traffic Job,” and “What the Associa 
tion is Doing,” by J. G. Ihmsen, 
General Manager of the organization 
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Other papers were read for the prac- 
tical benefit of the convention attend. 
ants by C. A. Spaulding on “The 
Value of a Commercial Survey”; EF, 
M. Prisk, on “Satisfied Patrons”: 
“Creating Better Public Relations,” by 
J. J. Walsh, Buffalo division superin- 
tendent of traffic for the New York 
Telephone Co. 

F. B. MacKinnon, president of the 
National Independent Association, was 
a guest of honor and addressed the 
meeting on “Men and Money.” An. 
other notable who addressed the con. 
vention was Frank L. Beam of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Mrs. E. E. Lewis of Cuba, N. Y,, 
had one of the features of the con- 
vention in her address, “An Unusual 
Case of Service Station Manage- 
ment.” 

“Relations With Connecting Com- 
panies” by J. A. Healy of Buffalo, 
H. E. Bradley’s remarks on traffic, 
H. P. McDonough’s paper on “Plant 
Accounting,” and pioneer  reminis- 
cences of T. T. Ramsdell of Buffalo 
and P. O. Jacobs of Erie, Pa., also 
were headliners on the program. 

An interesting and comprehensive 
program was conducted by W. S. 
Vivian in his operators’ school 





PIONEERS’ NINTH MEET 


Two Thousand Bell Old-Timers Plan, 
Reminisce and Frolic at Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio Two thousand 

telephone men, whose careers in the 
industry date back to its infancy, 
staged the most successful meeting of 
the Telephone Pioneers of America 
here. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of 
this association brought together men 
and women who have attained their 
majorities in business life devoted 
solely to the telephone industry. 

General J. J. Carty. vice-president of 
the American Telenhone & Telegraph 
Co., and head of its research labora- 
tories, presided at the sessions as 
president of the Pioneers. His presi- 
dental address was devoted principally 
to eulogizing Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

Long distance telephone demonstra- 
tion, having Havana, New York and 
San Francisco as the three points in 
its triangular compass, was one of the 
features of the meeting. Many cities 
cut in and answered roll call. 

Diversified entertainment features 
occupied the time of the Pioneers 
when the business sessions had been 
completed. 

Leonard H. Kinnard, president of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., was 
elected the new president of the Pio- 


. 


neers. 
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Prepare for Fight With Sleet 


Arch-Enemies of Jack Frost Tell of Plans They Use 
in Battling Winter Storms—“Ounce of Prevention” 
Is Prescribed by Experts in Waging Winter Line War 


Quite a few years ago, an old-timer 
who was superintendent of a tele- 
phone company in one of the states 
of the middle west kept a fatherly 
eve on a certain member of the staff 
of this paper while the latter was just 
a kid who drove a yellow broncho 
about over a considerable portion of 
three counties keeping the trouble out 
of the farmers’ telephones. One of 
the principles that he taught by word 
and example was that “the best time 
to clear trouble is before it comes 
in’. Into one of the discussions that 
come up around the editorial rooms 
was brought the matter of sleet 
storm damage and this member of 
the staff suggested the applicability of 
the old principle. Out of the discus- 
sion grew the idea that we might find 
out if the principle was being applied 
and to what extent it would operate 
to reduce the damage that occurs an 
nually to many of the telephone com 
panies in the northern part of the 
country. 

Following the suggestion it seemed 
that the best way would be to get 
the ideas of the men who are in the 
front line of defense when the sleet 
king begins his attack. A few repre 
sentative companies in the sleet belt 
were selected and letters were written 
asking the opinions of the manage- 
ment as to the possibility of preparing 
in advance for sleet and also as to the 
best line of action when the storm 
strikes. We have received several 
good letters and they cover the 
ground so thoroughly that we are 
presenting them for the benefit of our 
readers. The ideas and suggestions 
are worthy of careful consideration by 
all companies in the sleet areas. 

P. M. Ferguson, Manager of the 
Mankato, Minn., 


Co., says: 


Citizens Telephone 


“Aside from having a large reel of 
duplex wire on hand at all times, the 
only preparedness that we make for 
coming of sleet storms is to build our 
leads in the exposed country districts 
where the attack is greater in the best 
Manner we know how, using twenty- 
foot poles with six and seven-inch 
tops, and storm guyed every eighth 


or tenth pole, as the case may be, 


paying particular attention to our cor- 
ners, seeing that they are substantial- 
ly built. 
we place an “A” 


When we can not side guy 
fixture. Of course, 
where we cross a highway or on cor- 
ners where overhead guys are re- 
quired, we must of necessity use a 
higher pole which is a twenty-five-foot 
pole with a good seven-inch top; that 
is practically the only preparation we 
make for sleet storms. 

“We have found that the weather 
reports are very reliable in our part 
of the country. As we do not cover 
a large enough territory, we do not 
distribute any materials, as we can 
reach any point on our lines from 
Mankato even in bad weather within 
an hour. 

“We certainly believe in periodical 
overhauling of our pole lines, and 
rather than set in a new pole here and 
there, if the pole line is one of the 
old type, using twenty-five or thirty 
foot poles, the better way is to cut 
five or six feet off of them and drop 
them down, making a low lead which 
escapes a good deal of the wind, 
which really causes the damage after 
the sleet has collected on the wires. 
No doubt, an occasional new pole 
here and there does help, but when 
all the strain of a lead is put upon 
one or two new poles, we have found 
that they did not hold and could not 
have been expected to. 

“We have one particular exposed 
portion on the prairie, northeast of 
town, where we have put in these low 
poles, I have mentioned, and have 
eliminate sleet 
trouble. We have had no broken 
poles of late, but we have had many 


done everything to 


wires broken, and we are seriously 
considering the installation of a piece 
of underground cable thru this ex- 
posed portion, burying it in the ground 
The latter is 
the only real way of getting away 
predicted 
that not very far in the future, every 


along the right of way. 


from sleet storms, and I 
telephone company serving rural sub- 
scribers will be using this method.” 
E. D. Glandon, Pike County Tele 
Pittsfield, Ill., writes 
“With reference to the sleet prob- 


phone Co., 


lem, I said to my directors ‘that in 
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my judgment the expense from that 
source would be cut in half within a 
period of five years.’ I have in mind 
that where our lines were recon- 
structed they would be built of 20 
foot poles instead of 25 and with 
heavier corner poles and heavier guy- 
ing and with storm guying every one- 
half mile or mile as the exposure jus- 
tified. 

“The nature of the guying is largely 
determined by the location of the 
poles and the nature of the surround- 
ings, sometimes in a straight lead we 
double arm and guy four ways, some- 
times we do not head guy, but put a 
push guy and anchor both on the 
same side of the pole which protects 
against a side wind from either direc- 
tion. In past years our loss from 
sleet has been very heavy, but with 
the shorter poles set about 40 to 44 
to the mile for one and two cross arm 
leads we expect to be able to master 
the situation so that no sleet storms 
will keep us out of service very long. 
We do not set aside any special re- 
serve for this purpose, altho in past 
would have been entirely 
justified. The best preparations for 


years we 


sleet storms is a well anchored short 
stubby pole line. The weather report 
is of some value in that it gives us 
time to organize our force at distant 
points before our lines go out. We 
try to keep our material distributed 
so that in case of storm and bad 
roads we will not be tied up for lack 
of them,” 

F. H. Remkel, Portage Telephone 
Co., Portage, Wis., tells us: 

“While the subject of sleet storms 
is not very dear to the hearts of tele- 
phone men, it is, during the open sea- 
son, very near to them. 

“A number of years ago I ran some 
ads soliciting patronage. One of these 
ads said something about “There is 
much comfort in knowing that you 
are prepared for anything which may 
occur.” JI remember one of our min- 
isters took this as his Sunday morn- 
ing text and he told me afterwards 
that it was one of the best sermons 
he had ever preached. 

“It occurs to me that many of us 
in the utility field might preach to our 
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patrons, not one, but many sermons 
on this text, and by practising what 
we preach, we would find ourselves in 
a better state of preparedness than is 
often the case. We would be better 
prepared by having at least enough 
material and supplies to render first 
aid to the crippled plant, better pre- 
pared by having set up an adequate 
reserve for depreciation, as well as a 
reserve for extraordinary conting 
encies. This reserve should be in 
liquid assets, and should be built up 
from year to year until it equals from 
five to twenty per cent of the depre- 
ciable plant, its percentage varying in 
proportion to the amount of under- 
ground and cable plant not subject to 
storm damage. 

“My experience has taught me that 
the best way of determining the 
amount and location of trouble after 
a sleet storm is to drive over all the 
main leads and toll lines, checking the 
number of poles and wires down in 
each bad break, so that the crews 
starting out on the repair work know 
exactly how many poles will have to 
be set in order to get service restored 
by temporary construction. I have 
found that in most cases the poles are 
broken off three to seven feet above 
the ground, so that a new pole or part 
of the old pole can be fastened to the 
stub. This class of construction will 
generally hold up until weather condi- 
tions permit building new leads. 

“We frequently cut in long spans 
of twisted pair drop wire, supporting 
it in the trees or on the fences, in 
order to restore service as promptly 
as possible. 

“T am a firm believer in periodic 
inspection. By this I mean inspect- 
ing poles which have been set six or 
eight years, testing their strength at 
least every two years and replacing 
every pole which does not come up 
to the required strength. I have 
found that an experienced lineman 
with a pike pole will determine the 
actual strength of poles up to thirty 
feet long more accurately than by 
digging the dirt away from the butt, 
shaving off the dead wood and meas- 
uring the circumference of the appar- 
ently solid wood remaining. 

“These periodic inspections and re- 
placement of weak poles and guys left 
our plant in such condition that we 
were enabled to restore service to 
every patron within ten days after 
the sleet storm of February, 1922, in- 
cluding our rural lines extending six 
to fourteen miles from the exchange 
Our local exchange service was re- 
stored within four days. Neighboring 
exchanges in the same sleet belt were 
months in restoring service, and sev- 


eral cities had no service for several 
weeks. 

“I also believe in head guying or 
side guying or placing two pole fix- 
tures at least every mile, and if the 
lead is a heavy one, the distance for 
this guying should not exceed one- 
half mile. 

“In regard to amortizing sleet 


losses, I believe it will be necessary 

















Kansas City TELEPHONE COMPANY 


We nN do our part tio make Kansas Cit} 
1) 4 e00d place to live in 
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How Kansas City Interests Public 
in Its Troubles 


for several companies in this section 
to spread their losses over the nex: 
ten to fifteen years. The proper way 
to care for such losses is to anticipate 
them and spread them over the pre- 
ceding years by building up adequate 
reserves to take care of extraordinary 
contingencies. This additional per- 
centage of the depreciable plant is as 
legitimate a cost as the annual pay 
roll or tax accrual and should be pro- 
vided for in the rate structure. This 
method safeguards the public’s inter- 
est even more than it does the stock 
holder’s, and when understood by the 
public, it will never be protested. 

“Volumes may be written on this 
subject and be the subject of much 
debate. However, the companies fol- 
lowing the fundamentals outlined 
above have during the past years 
found themselves in enviable posi- 
tions and have both satisfied and con- 
tented, as well as permanent and 
profitable patrons.” 
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Texas District Holds Round-Up 

at Waco 

Waco, Tex.—One of the Texas Ip. 
dependent Telephone Association's 
usual lively district affairs was held at 
Waco, Sept. 20th, and a representative 
attendance of telephone men active in 
the Waco sector was benefited by 
practical talks on a diversity of well 
chosen subjects. 

Among the speakers were: R. B, 
Still, President of the Association, Ty- 
ler, who talked on legislative matters: 
George McQuaid, JDuirector, Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau, 
who explained the work of the newly 
organized bureau and what it expects 
to do: Oscar Burton, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, Gulf States Telephone 
Company, Tyler, who iddressed the 
session on “Exchange Construction 
and Maintenance,” and J. C. Paxton, 
Assistant General Manager, Grayson 
Telephone Company, Sherman, with 
an illustrated talk on “Increasing Net 
Earnings.” G. B. Foscue, Jr., Assis- 
tant to Vice-President and General 
Manager Texas Telephone Company, 
Waco, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in rate matters, equalization 
boards and public relations, talked on 
these subjects. “Toll Service and 
Transmission” was the subject of an 
instructive talk by Sam H. Shut, 
General Superintendent, Texas Long 
Distance Telephone Company, Waco 
D. H. Walters, Manager, Texas Tele- 
phone Company, McGregor, told how 
he manages his exchange, keeps his 
collections up and keeps his  sub- 
scribers satisfied. Traffic matters were 
ably handled by E. R. Evans, Trafhe 


; on ays 
Superintendent, Texas Telephone 
Company, Waco Sam Dibble, 
Equipment Engineer, Texas Tele 


phone Company, Waco, told how to 
locate and clear switchboard troubles 


Ohio University Issues Bulletin on 
Telephone Service 

Columbus, O.—Circular No. 9 of the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the 
Ohio State University is devoted to 
a brief and interesting treatise on 
“Telephone Service; The Obligation ot 
the Telephone Company to the Tele- 
phone Subscriber.” In «t, C&A 
Wright, professor of electrical en- 
gineering outlines the elements of 
telephone service to which the sub- 
scriber is entitled in return for “ade- 


quate telephone rates.” 





Quarter Million Southern Bell Con- 
struction at Orlando, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla.—Within the next two 
or three years the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is to spend $250,000 in the 
Orlando section. 
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Dr. Gordon, Jay Mitchell, et al, Discuss the Destinies of the Illinois Telephone Men, at Peoria 


Plan to Teach ‘Tomorrow’s Men 


Illinois Meeting Promotes Idea of University 
Course for Telephone Executives of Future—The 
Exhibits Have a National Aspect 


Meeting and 


Peoria, Ill—For the first time a 
state convention of self-made. tele 
phone men has listened to an outline 
of the plan for charting the seething 
seas of tele phony so executives of the 
tuture would have smoother sailing 


Dean ( M 


ersity ot Illinois 


Thompson of the Uni 
College ot Com 
merce spurred the idea of a special 
Illinois university course for young 
men training for executive positions 
in the telephone industry, by telling 
the Illinois state convention of th 
development of commercial education 
and its speci application to the tele- 
phone business This push given the 
Mitchell, A 
Sterrett, and E, D 


Proposal made by Jay 
R. Bone, E. § 
Glandon at an earlier conference of 
educators and public utility execu 
tives, was one of the several impor 
tant developments of the well attended 
State affair 

Another one of the features of the 
convention was the adoption of a res- 
olution to be submitted by the Illinois 
representatives at the forthcoming 
national convention of the U. S. Inde 


pendent Telephone Association In 


addition to proposing a method ot 
electing the directorate of the national 
association so that all state associa- 
tions would be assured representation, 
the Illinois resolution called for drop 
ping the bars against Bell participa 
tion in the national body. This reso- 
lution went through without the 
pitched battle expected by some. In- 
dependents and Bell men both com- 
prise the membership of the Illinois 
organization. 
Frank Smith as Mr. Gloom 
Frank L. 


Illinois Commerce Commission, sent 


Smith, Chairman of the 


shivers along the spines of the wor 
thies assembled by sketchily present 
ing what he frequently referred to as 
his “humble opinion.” The develop- 
ment days are over, said Mr. Smith, 
and practices applicable to the stage 
of saturation now should prevail. 
Briefly, he forecast rate cuts as being 
in line with prevailing conditions. H« 
cited one instance where lower rates 
meant more business and a greater 
profit to the utility. He held it as 
fundamental that the permanent pros- 
perity of tility must be based on 
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constantly decreasing rates. 


Chere still are “public be damned” 
utility executives, Mr. Smith com 
mented, who forget “in the larger 
sense, operators of public utilities 
neither own, or manage for their spe- 
cial advantage, the properties under 
their control. They are merely trus- 
tees; title holders for the public.” 

Three hundred telephone men and 
women were in attendance at Peoria 
when the convention’s business got 
started following the deftly phrased 
welcome of Mike Finn, the local 
Chamber of Commerce’s able glad- 
hander, to whom, in his official and 
personal capacity, the thanks of the 
association was expressed by Dr. J. G. 
Schwartz. 

Dr. Gordon Held at Helm 

The annual presidential address of 
Dr. R. E. Gordon summarized the 
work of his administration and ex- 
pressed some hopes for the future 
that evidently looked good to the con- 
vention, for the Doctor and his en- 
tire administration were re-elected at 
a later session. Jay Mitchell’s suc- 
cessful régimé as the association's 
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top-sergeant also was reflected in an- 
nual secretary-treasurer’s report, which 
showed the substantial condition of 
the association’s affairs. 

Max Hosea of the Indiana associa- 
tion, commandeered from a comfort- 
able parking space in the convention 
hall, cut loose with a few suggestions 
that could be taken back to the home 
folks with profit by many of those 
present. Speaking about reserves, 
Hosea suggested that telephone com- 
panies letter on their windows, and 
have on their stationery and other 
printed matter, the amount of their 
reserve. This idea, adapted from the 
banking field, would give telephone 
subscribers an idea of the solidity and 
permanence of the company that was 
serving it, so Hosea said. 

Cheadle on Rate Making 

C. B. Cheadle of Joliet, the associa- 
tion’s general counsel, after reporting 
on his activities in the association’s 
behalf, spoke on “Fundamentals in 
Rate Making.” 

He outlined these fundamentals as: 

“Under the common law the Utility 
Company has the right to fix rates. 
Unless changed by statute the com- 
mon law continues in force. There is 
nothing in the statute that changes 
this rule. The statute is declaratory 
of the common law. The only re- 
striction the common law placed upon 
the right of the utility to fix rates 
was that they be just and reasonable 
and not unjustly discriminatory. This 
rule has not been changed by the 
statute. The statute assumes that all 
rates shall be made in the first in- 
stance by the company. The power 
of the commission to fix rates begins 
when it appears that the common iaw 
rule has been violated. The function 
of the commission is similar to that 
of peace officers whose duty it is to 
see that the laws governing members 
of society are not violated. 

“The company has the right to 
earn all it can under just and reason- 
able rates. This was the rule at com- 
mon law and must continue to be the 
rule unless changed by statute, either 
expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion. Nothing in the statute can be 
found that changes this rule. The 
law does not limit earnings, or deal 
with earnings, but only with rates. 
The only control the law assumes 
over rates is that they be just and 
reasonable and not unjustly discrim- 
inatory. The law does not limit earn- 
ings that may be made under just 
and reasonable rates. A company is 
entitled to earn all that it can under 
such rates. Misunderstanding of this 


fundamental law is responsible for 


most of the trouble in rate making. 


Good law is simply good sense, and 











if one company by diligence and econ- 
omy can make more under just and 
reasonable rates than another com- 
pany under like circumstances ii is as 
much entitled to the reward of thrift 
as an individual engaged in any other 
business. A utility must make money 
in order to obtain money with which 
to maintain and extend its business 
A person should pay fair rates for 
telephone service as well as for dry 
goods, groceries, and other commodi- 
ties. A utility must pay fair and rea- 
sonable rates for the use of money 
necessary to equip and carry on its 
business. While laws are powerful, 
they cannot fix rates for money. What 
is a fair return on money is a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered by stat- 
ute. Every utility company would 
like to obtain money at the lowest 
rates possible in order that its rates 
for service might be reduced. 

“Just and reasonable rates should 
produce something more than a mer: 
fair return upon the investment. As 
to what constitutes reasonable rates— 
that 1s a question of common sens: 
rather than arithmetic. It is a funda 
mental principle in all trade that both 
parties must receive a benefit. Tele 
phone service is worth more than it 
costs to produce. Otherwise, it could 
not be sold. No company could long 
continue to furnish service at les: 
than cost and no company could sell 
service at cost or more than cost un 
less it was of value to the subscribe: 
greater than the cost of producing it 
The difference between the cost of 
producing service, including a fair re- 
turn upon the investment and the 
value of the service to the user, repre- 
sents a profit or “spread” to be en- 
joyed by one or both parties to the 
transaction. The fundamental factors 
in determining what are just and rea- 
sonable rates are 

“(a) Cost of producing the service 

“(b) Value of the service to the 

consumer, 

“(c) An equitable division of the 

‘spread.’ 

“A reasonable rate is one that 
equitably divides the spread between 
the company turnishing the vervice 
and its subscribers. The value of 
telephone service varies among the 
different subscribers. The practice 
among companies has been to give 
the most, if not all, of the spread 
where anv existed, to the subscriber 
retaining but a small portion for it- 
self. This policy is wise if not car- 
ried to an extreme because of the 
large number of subscribers that ar 
thus attracted to its service. The a 
erage telephone company has a bar- 
gain counter day every day in the 
year at which its goods are sold at 
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cost or less than cost. It is not the 
province of the commission to regu- 
late profits but to see that the rates 
are just and reasonable and not un- 
justly discriminatory. 

“The relations between the com- 
pany and its patrons should be such 
as to furnish the maximum of service 
to the subscriber and secure the maxi- 
mum number of subscribers to the 
service at just and reasonable rates. 
The company must honestly earn all 
the money that it seeks to obtain, 
The earning of this money involves 
three fundamental things: 

“(a) Furnishing efficient service. 

“(b) Furnishing as large a service 

as shall be reasonably pos- 
sible. 

“(c) Courtesy at all times to the 

users of the service. 

“The furnishing of good service in- 
volves these three things: 

“(a) The building of good plants, 

“(b) Maintaining the plants to a 

maximum of efficiency. 

(c) The employment’ of compe- 
tent help. 

“To these three may be added that 


“ 


of co-operation between the company 
and its patrons. 

“The value of the service is de 
termined by: 

“(a) Its importance to the user 

“(b) Its efficiency. 

“(c) Its certainty. 

“(d) Its extent.” 

Interesting slants on public com- 
plaints were presented by J. Howard 
Matthews, Service Engineer for the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, a 
young engineer who is in high stand- 
ing with Illinois telephone companies 
because of his ability and helpful at- 
titude, particularly in inductive inter- 
ference matters. 

“Looking Forward,” by A. R. Bone, 
General Commercial Superintendent 
for the Illinois Bell, was a well-re- 


ceived address which is printed in- 


part elsewhere in this issue of Tele- 
phone Engineer. 
Toll Problems Discussed 

An open forum on toll matters 
brought forth papers and discussion 
of great practical value. The sub- 
jects covered were: “Toll Revenues 
in the Small Exchange,” in which 
J. C. Poole, General Manager of the 
Lincoln Telephone Co., gave some 
valuable tips. “Free Service vs. 
Tolls,” an able comparison by R. P. 
Dexter, General Manager at Galva, 
and “Construction of Short Haul Toll 
Plant.” In the latter address F. A. 
Norris, General Manager of Mon- 
mouth, told of many constructions 
that his experience and observation 


had established as good practice. 
| 


In Dean Thompson’s — address, 
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Publi 
Utility Careers,” he told of the be 


“University Preparation for 


ginning of the University of Illinois’ 
College of Commerce with a few stu- 
dents, and its growth until, at th 
present time, there are approximately 
2,100 on its roster. 

Charles Deering, Secretary of the 
U. S. Independent Telephone Assn. 


spoke briefly on some tangible values 


of association membership and _ ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to attend 
the national event at Chicago 

An address by Hon. | q. 


of Savanna and one on “The Culture 


Stransky 


of Enthusiasm, a Shot in the Arm,” 
by Olin Caward, closed the business 
sessions of the convention with sug 
inferred and 


gestions, both specih- 


cally expressed, that the lessons of a 
highly successful and practical meet 
ing be put into service back on the 
job. 
Wood Preserving Paper Long-Bell 
Help to Illinois Convention 
Peoria, Ill. 


treatise on wood preservation in rela 


\n interesting and brief 
tion to the telephone industry, written 
by C. C. Fritz of the Long-Bell Lum 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was 
very much in evidence at the Illinois 


convention. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained free on request, from 


the Long-Bell advertising department 


Crowd is Crossed at Pioneer Illinois 
Luncheon 

Peoria, Ill—Jay Mitchell’s formal 
entry into the select circle of the In- 
dependent Telephone Pioneers of 
America provided the big laugh of the 
Pioneer luncheon given at the Illinois 
convention, 

With Coffey, Hoag and Johnston as 


the death watch, a figure clad in 
white, a la Ku Klux Klan, and blind- 
folded, was escorted to the seat fac 
ing the speakers’ table. 

Mitchell’s qualifications as a candi 
date were discussed pro and con, 
especially con. Sordid details of his 
adventurous career were revealed, but 
were Offset by the tributes of other 
speakers. 


While Mrs 


awaiting the 


Mitchell  trembleci 
judgment, and_ the 
shrouded figure in white illy concealed 
his nervousness, the candidate was 
divested of his costume and stood re- 
vealed as black as his character had 
It developed that Jay, 
because of the pressure of other en 


been painted. 


gagements, had prevailed upon a 

colored bell-boy to play his part. 
The banquet hall of the hotel was 

packed to the 


which 


walls by the crowd 


heartily enjoyed the Pioneer 


affair. 


Snappy Show at Peoria 


Peoria, Il] According to the high- 


pressure boys sent by the leading 
makers of telephone equipment and 
supplies to cover the Illinois conven 


book has resumed its 


tion, the order 
high standing among works of litera 
ture 


The Illinois 


buying drive that is expected to b 


convention began a 


in full effect at the time of the Na- 
President 


affair a 


tional affair at Chicago 


Gordon started the welcome 


tew minutes after reveille the first day 


’y giving the delighted Mr. Kohn of 
Leich an opportunity to fill up page 
one of his sales book 

Exhibits at Peoria were ot a ¢ 
acter to get action, no matter what 
kind of “stall” the prospective prey 


might offer in defense 


A brief description of the exhibits 
follows 

McLEOD ELECTRI( SUPPLY 
CQO. Bronze drop wire took the 
spotlight along with the Atlas torch 
i. G Mcl eod related Inany tales ot 


the strength of the bronze wire, and 
its immunity to corrosion, and of 
fered a volume of evidence in sup 
port of his claims. Cable hangers, 
cross arms, insulators, and other sup- 
plies also were shown at the McLeod 
exhibit. 


BOWDLE ACCOUNTING SYS- 
TEM—Forms demonstrating the ad 
vantages of this method of telephone 
company accounting were displayed 
and the system explained by F. A 
Bowdle. Centralized accounting also 
was featured at the Bowdle exhibit. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO 
Cooper W. Wilkins and his battery 
mates, R. R. Brooks, P. ] Becker, 
J. E. Ripple and W. H. Bentley sung 
the virtues of Columbia telephone bat 
teries, accompanied by a customers’ 
chorus. The exhibit was handsomely 
decorated with Columbia advertising 
matter, and batteries for telephone 
and radio work were displayed. A 
post-Volstead bar featured cider and 
doughnuts. 

LEICH ELECTRIC CO—W. H. 
Drysdale and A. J. Kohn conducted 
convincing demonstrations of Leich 
equipment and introduced to the as 
sembled multitude the Leich rectifier 
for charging radio batteries 

CARBON PRODUCTS CO.—G. W. 
Wheatley kept at the job, just as 
though the Carbon Products’ fire was 

minor event As a matter of fact, 
the recent blaze at Lancaster de- 
stroyed only one of the company’s 
two separate plants, and full ware 
house stocks will keep “business as 
usual” until the completion of the 
new factory in November. 

PAGE & HILI Here was a one- 
room school in pole’ preservation. 
Samples of treated and untreated 
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Peoria, Il. 
a debutante these days—not one of the 
with the latest in long and 
clinging garments and a two volume 
engagements, 


There is a new kind of 
“slinkers” 


compilation of social 


but a keen eyed kid who stages a 


‘coming out” party that really means 


something in the community’s affairs. 

She is the maiden who is reading 
her first paper at the operators’ schools 
which have been conducted with so 
much profit to the industry by W. S. 
Vivian of the Automatic Electric Co. 

If you don’t think that is some af- 
fair in the fair young thing’s life, you 
won't establish much of a reputation 
as a guesser. One of the big features 
of the Illinois convention were the 
operators’ sessions which introduced 
several new stars to the telephonic 
constellation. 

In these operators’ conventions you 
see women who have risen to the 
economic demands of their families by 
making a real business of their tele- 
phone employment, you see enthusi- 
astic girls whose studious efforts are 
significant of the new place of women 
in business, and you begin to realize 
industry the 


that in the telephone 


gentler sex comes into its own in com- 
mercial life. 





poles, details of the P and H treat 
ment, and other tangibly presented 
lights on pole preservation made the 
exhibit one of great practical value 
Pole business, said S. G. Harris, who 


was in charge, showed promising 
signs of great activity in the coming 
year. 


COFFEY SYSTEM—Jack Coffey. 
the figure specialist, again presented 
details of his popular accounting sys- 
tem as the means of bringing the 
management a quick, complete, and 
accurate record of its financial status 

RELIABLE ELECTRIC CO- 
George Rodormer had the line laid 
out for the benefit of those who were 
anxious to know what's what in cable 
terminals, sleeve connectors, and 
other items that have made the Re- 
liable stand ace-high. He booked 
business enough to make his Peoria 
jaunt a profitable affair. 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO- 
Automatic’s hallway movies stopped 
the passing crowds. Slides showing 
Automatic installations were projected 
on the wall of the hall by a machine 
located in the Automatic room. Due 
to faulty ventilation, the Automatic 
installation was transferred from the 
room in which it was. originally 
placed. The whole job was com- 
pleted, and working, less than a half 
hovr after the decision to move was 
made. A youth named Everson was 
the Automatic installer responsible. 
Radio supplied world’s series scores 
Automatic had a bevy of its sales 
stars on the spot—W. S. Vivian, F. J 
Truby, R. H. Burfeind and H. E 
Clapham promoting the propaganda 
of the “Dial of Destiny.” 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & 
SUPPLY CO.—A display and dem- 
onstration of Kellogg equipment was 
staged under the able supervision of 
G. L. Banks, H. W. Hogue, J. W. 
Baylock, W. S. Fisher and L. F. 
Kline. Kellogg had a big layout and 
a bunch of customers present ready to 
give a helping hand when confirma- 
tion of “Use is the Test” was needed. 

NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO.— 
Remote control, a feature of the 
North line, which enables the opera- 
tor at a central station to care for 
several distant stations, was demon- 
strated by J. A. Harrison, Wm. 
Nichols, and Miss Gladys Sonntag at 
the desk. Harrison related some in- 
teresting stories of the service of the 
equipment, among them that of the 
Celina installation, where one cen- 
trally located operator handles the 
trafic for Celina and four outlying 
exchanges. Other North Auto- 
manual and automatic equipment was 
shown. 

FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON 
CO.—Frank Eldredge, with Frank 
Foster, and the Peoria representative, 
Otto Graening, did the honors. 
Among the interesting features of the 
French exhibit was a special patented 
protective coating for telephone bat- 
teries which reduce battery loss from 
shelf life to a minimum. The radio 
French battery — Ray-O-Vac — with 
unique construction that prevents 
breaking down of cells, short circuit- 
ing and noisiness, also was favorably 
received. Both of these batteries got 
a good hand and several fine orders 
sweetened the showing. , 

ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO.—J. B. 
(the initials don’t stand for John Bar- 
leycorn) Haley, Tom Endsley, Pat 
McGivern, Stuart Walters and Ed 
Sorrel demonstrated radio, sold tele- 
phone and radio equipment and, in 
general, conducted themselves in a 
way which made even more brilliant 
their reputation in the industry. 

AMERICAN ELECTRIC CO— 
Headed by W. T. Curtis, the staff of 
the American company and its repre- 
sentatives, the United States Electri- 
cal Supply Co., displayed American’s 
50-line board, completely equipped 
with late features, the X69 wall 
phone, hand microphones for magneto 
and common battery, Dialaphones, 
the Bruns bracket and American’s 
radio equipment. 

LYNTON T. BLOCK CO.—Fea- 
tures of the utilities indemnity ex- 
change were told by W. S. Ferguson 
and W. D. Jackson. Many of the 
Illinois companies already are avail- 
ing themselves of the service, so the 
Block room was picked as a parking 
space for the elect. Growth of the 
Block proposition continues steadily, 
said Mr. Ferguson. 

STROMBERG -CARLSON TEL. 
EPHONE MFG, CO.—One of Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s usual extensive and 
informing exhibits, with the Super- 
Service switchboard coming in for the 
big play, was presented by P. D. 
Meyers, B. F. Baker, J. R. Thompson 
and C. W. Watson. The operators 
clustered around the Super-Service 
board gave the exhibit a fashion show 
aspect. 

MONARCH TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO.—H. C. Shear and George O. 
Wilson featured a small demonstrat- 
ing switchboard, a combination and 
convertible common battery and mag- 


neto layout that hit the fancy of its 
viewers. The Monarch line of com- 
mon battery and magneto equipment, 
construction material and supplies was 
attractively displayed. 

COOK ELECTRIC CO.—John 
Jaap and E. S. Shields conducted an 
impromptu school of cable distribu- 
tion. The Cook exhibit consisted of 
main distributing frames, pole cable 
terminals, sub-station protectors and 
electric soldering irons. 

I K. JOHNSTON—The well- 
known Indiana engineer held open- 
house where clients and prospective 
clients gathered and discussed rate 
affairs. 

EUGENE STACY — The Stacy 
load binder was exhibited and details 
of its field of work in the telephone 
industry were presented. In addition 
to binding loads of poles securely on 
the wagons, the Stacy device is being 
successfully used for stringing wires 
and in other construction activities. 








Syracuse, N. Y., District Meet to 
Have Novel Show 

Syracuse, N. Y.—In order to carry 
out the extensive and interesting pro- 
gram that has been .planned for the 
Syracuse District Meeting, it is nec- 
essary to change the dates to October 
17 and 18, instead of 18 and 19. By 
making this change, the entertainment 
committee will be given possession of 
a large banquet hall at the Onondaga 
Hotel, the day before the convention, 
for the purpose of erecting and in- 
stalling the equipment that will be 
required to produce the most inter- 
esting and _ practical demonstration 
that has ever been presented in this 
section of the state. This production 
takes the form of a telephone drama 
with real live actors and actresses; 
shows a Common Battery Multiple 
Switchboard in full operation; the 
movements of the telephone operator 
in making connections, and move- 
ments that take place at the sub- 
scriber’s station when calls are being 
placed or received. It requires the 
installation of storage batteries and 
several truck loads of scenery to 
carry out this part of the program, 
and in addition to this wonderful at- 
traction, a highly instructive indus- 
trial film will be screened, which will 
be followed by an amusing comedy 
feature, entitled “Number Please,” by 
Harold Lloyd. 





Utility Advertising Men Form Na- 
tional Association 
Chicago, Ill—With a nucleus of 


street railway advertising men, a Pub- 
lic Utility section of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World was 
formed at the American Electric Rail 
way convention. B. J. Mullaney, of 
the Illinois Committee on Public Util 
ity Information, was the moving spirit 
of the organization. All public utility 
advertising men are eligible for mem- 
bership. 
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Pennsy Bell Seeks Permit to Buy 
P. and A. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Authority to buy 
the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Tele- 
phone Co., has been requested of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Bell offers $2,500,000 for 
the property. Since 1918, the P. and 
A. has been unable to earn its bonded 
indebtedness of $70,000 on its first 
mortgage 5s. On June 1, 1922, the 
bond interest was defaulted and it 
was announced that when it was paid, 
accumulated interest at the rate of 6 
per cent would be added to it. It is 
understood that the Bell Company 
will assume both the principal and in- 
terest on the bonds as a condition of 
the sale. On December 31, 1921, the 
actual assets of the company came to 
$7,203,671, while the net assets were 
valued at about $4,500,000, while the 
current assets and liabilities were just 
about equal. The Bell Company also 
asked for authority to buy the Char 
tiers Telephone Company of Wash- 
ington for $100,000. 

Nebraska Groups in Profitable District 
Meetings 

Lincoln, Neb.—Under the leaderhsip 
of President Bruce Brown of the state 
association, three district meetings of 
the organization recently have been 
held at Franklin, Cambridge and Cur- 
tis. Radio received a good play at 
the Franklin meeting. Subjects dis- 
cussed at the sessions included, “In- 
ter-company and Public Relations,” E. 
K. Haldeman; “Accounting Methods,” 
G. W. Worley; “Construction Meth- 
ods,” K. T. Hindricks; “Organiza- 
tion.” W. F. McCulla; “Radio,” B. 
J. Peterson, and “Connecting Com- 
pany Relations,” M. J. Saunders. 
W. F. Brown Heads Colorado Pub- 

lic Service Assn. 

Denver, Colo.—W. F. Brown, Trat 
fic Manager of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
elected president of the Colorado 
Public Service Assn. at its nineteenth 
annual convention, held at Glenwood 
Springs. 


Missouri Meeting, November 15-16, at 
Jefferson City 

Jefferson City, Mo—R. W. Hedrick, 
secretary of the Missouri Telephone 
Assn., has announced the = annual 
meeting, to be held at Jefferson City, 
November 15 and 16. 

New Orleans is gabbiest of Ameri- 
can cities, according to recently com- 
piled figures, which establish 11 calls 
per phone as the daily average of the 
southern metropolis. 
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adio’s Work With the Wire 


A Survey of Prospective Development Necessary 
to Join Radio and Wire Telephone Service for 
Extensive Practical Utilization— Present Status 


Chat the radio telephone will not 
supplant the wire lines is the opinion 
generally held by those who have 
made a study of the two systems of 
communication by voice. They are 
ulso pretty generally agreed that in 
addition to the use of the radio tele 
phone for the broadcasting of infor 
mation and entertainment, it will be 
ome a valuable adjunct of the wire 
line for extending the wire service 
into locations where it is impracticable 
to operate wire lines and probably 
for emergency use during periods of 
interruption of wire service such as 
may be caused by sleet and other 
casualties 

The extent to 
used to extend the range of telephone 


which radio may be 


service will depend upon the pos 


sibility of leveloping dependable 
eans for connecting the wire circuits 

the radio circuits Che fullest de- 
velopment ot this service will not 


ome until it 1s possible to operat: 


radio circuits under the same condi 


tions and, as far as the telephone us 


ng public is concerned, by the same 


yperating methods as are now used 
yn long distance telephone lines. From 
the operating standpoint it would be 
desirable to 


have radio circuits ter- 


minate in the same way as long dis- 


tance circuits and to have their oper- 
ition identical with wire circuits as 
is handling traffic over them is 


} 


concerned From the standpoint of 


the user they should provide two way 


conversation in the same way that the 


wire line does and the service should 
ipproach the wire service as closely 
is possible quality and dependa- 


bility. 
The present stage of development is 
far from the ideal just described but 
great strides have been made in the 
last two or three years. The Los 
A\ngeles-Avalon circuit which includes 
1 thirty mile radio link from the main 
Santa Catalina 


land to Island has 


been on successful operation and re- 


cently a number of demonstrations 
have been given of communication 
between the wire lines and the steam 
ship America while the latter was 
several hundrd miles out of port on 
her transatlantic voyages. Not much 


By R. V. Achatz 


has been presented in telephone jour- 
nals and the present article is writ- 
ten to give briefly some of the lines 
of development that have been fol- 
lowed in achieving the ‘results that 
have been attained. 
Present Radio Equipment Has Limi- 
tations 
Probably the most important re- 


quirement for point-to-point radio 


telephone communcation, whether di 
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RADIO RECEIVER. 





RADIO TRANSMITTER. 





‘ill 


vasis following the practice of the 
radio telegraph. Each station must 
take its turn in sending and receiving. 
It is true that a kind of duplex opera- 
tion may be secured by use of a 
switch for changing the connections 
from sending to receiving and vice- 
versa, but the service obtained in this 
way falls much short of that obtained 
over the usual wire line. In. principle 
the arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. 
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Figure 1 


rect or in connection with wire lines 
is that the circuit permit two-way 
conversation. The speaker at either 
end should be able to break-in or in- 
terrupt just as he is able to do in the 
present telephone circuit. Heretofore, 
radio telephone equipment has been 
developed largely on a one way traffic 


When the switch at station “A” is 
thrown to “send” the switch at sta- 
tion “B” is thrown to “receive”. 
When “B” is talking the switches 
must be reversed at each station. Con- 
versations between amateur radio 
telephone stations using this method 
of operation are frequently heard. 
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Development of Two-Way Circuit 


The inadequacy of the switching 
method of duplex operation was early 
discovered in the telephone field. It 
must be remembered that the original 
telephone was essentially a one-way 
device. The same instrument, the 
predecessor of the present permanent 
magnet receiver, was used both for 
transmitting and receiving and it was 
necessary to switch the instrument 
back and forth between the lips and 
the ear while speaking and listening. 
It may be useful to refer to the meth- 
ods which may be used for duplex 
wire telephony as a preliminary to 
considering the possibilities in radio 
telephony. 

One system of duplex wire tele- 


The arrangement for local battery 
transmission is shown in Fig. 2B. 
Although the speaker hears his own 
voice when using this type of circuit, 
this is not objectionable and_ the 
speaker at the distant end may inter 
rupt and be heard as there are inter- 
vals at pauses when the receiver is 
at rest and between words. 

On account of the simple and less 
expensive plant required when only a 
single channel is provided, the two 
wire system has been almost uni- 
versally adopted but in recent years 
on circuits using telephone repeaters, 
it is common practice to convert two 
wire circuits to four wire circuits at 
repeater points and back again to two 
wire circuits as the line is extended. 
In some cases, particularly where 
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Figure 3 


phony may be obtained by the use of 
separate channels in each direction. 
This system may be called the four- 
wire system. A receiver and trans- 
mitter is provided at each terminal. 
The transmitter at the west terminal 
is connected to pair of wires to which 
is connected the receiver at the east 
terminal. The transmitter at the east 
terminal is in turn connected to a sec- 
ond pair of wires which lead to the 
receiver at the west terminal. Thus 
four wires are used, each pair carry- 
ing speech in one direction only. This 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 2A. 

A more common and more simple 
arrangement is the ordinary two wire 
circuit in which the transmitter and 
receiver at each terminal are arranged 
to work into the same pair of wires. 


repeaters have been used in long 
cable circuits, four wire circuits have 
been used for considerable distances. 


Circuits May Be Converted From 
Two-Wire to Four-Wire 


In connection with the development 
of the telephone repeater means were 
developed to from single channel or 
two-wire circuits to double channel or 
four-wire circuits and from double 
to single channel circuits. Only a 
brief explanation of the method which 
is shown in Fig. 3 will be given here. 
(Note—For complete discussion see 
“Telephone Repeaters,” by Gherardi 
and Jewett, Transactions of American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 1919, 
p. 1322, Reprinted in Telephone En- 
gineer, Jan.-Apr., 1920.) The con- 
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version is made by the use of a spe 
cial form of transformer or repeating 
coil known as a “hybrid coil” and a 
network of resistance and capacity. 
The line west is connected through 
two windings of the coil to the net- 
work which is adjusted to have as 
nearly as possible the same electrical 
characteristics as the line with which 
it is associated. Incoming voice cur- 
rents from the west pass through the 
two windings into the network and 
since they pass through the windings 
in the same direction, voltages are 
induced into the third winding which 
cause current to flow into the repeater. 
The amplified output current from 
the repeater flows to the mid-points 
of the windings of the hybrid coil as- 
sociated with the line east where it 
divides, part flowing into the net- 
work and part into the line. As this 
current flows through the two halves 
of the windings in opposite direc- 
tions no voltage is induced into th: 
third winding of this coil as long as 
the system is perfectly balanced. 

It is not necessary that the hybrid 
coils be located in the same office as 
the four wire line between the two 
coils may be extended from one office 
to the other. This arrangement may 
be compared with a single track rail- 
way having a double track section be- 
tween two stations. 


Methods of Duplexing Radio Tele- 
phone 


Just as there are two possible ways 
of duplexing the wire telephone, so 
also two methods, a single channel 
and a double channel suggest them- 
selves for duplexing the radio tele 
phone. In this case, the “channel” 
is the wave length on which the set 
is operated. In the single channel 
method both stations might operat: 
on the same wave length but a form 
of transmitter would be employed 
which radiated energy from the a1 
tenna only when the microphone was 
spoken into. In the ordinary radio 
phone energy is radiated continuously 
whether the microphone is excited or 
not. In this case the receiving set 
would receive the radiation from its 
own transmitter so strongly that th: 


1 


distant station would not be heard. 


The impossibility of reception fron 


the distant station will be understood 


by anyone who has tried to listen ti 
a distant radio broadcasting statior 
while a strong local broadcasting sta 
tion is operating If the radiation 
from the antenna is suppressed except 
when the microphone is spoken int 
the receiver will not be affected dui 
ing the intervals between words and 
reception of the distant station would 
be possible. None of the radiophons 
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systems in use, as far as known em- 


ploy this system but it may be pos- 
: a . re i 

sible Phe 
nee $f wire telephony 


a method for the suppression of the 


rf 


to develop such a system. 


current 


carrier 


carrier wave might offer a hint to a 


nossible solution 


Double Channel Circuit Is the Form 
Now In Use 


[he double channel method has 
yeen the one developed and used in 
the present systems ot radio tel 
phony. In this systen the two sta 
oleae trans ol ditferent wave 
lengths and the receiving stations art 
separated by some distance or if this 
S impracti able as o1 shipboard, aré 
irranged to be affected as little as 


possible and are provided with balan« 


ing arrangements to 
In the Los 
the 


transmits 


prevent inter 
Angeles-Avalon 
station on the main land 
470 meters and 
400 


demonstrations 


rerenc¢ 
circuit, 
on 
tion on the Island on meters, I 
of the 


the America and 


some between 


the shore, the ship 


adjusted to transmit 


ransmitter was 
n 420 meters and the shore station 
380 meters 
In the Los Angeles Avalon circuit 
the two wire long distance circuit is 
erted to double channel ci 


ut at th teri na ind the outgoing 
n ie] S I ected throug! i r 
ter to tl j transmitte T} 
coming 4 1 is connected fro 

lé radi é ge set to the hvb id 

Kig + S schematic drawing 

repr Lue t pape vy Clement 
ix t ni M: Tt n the De en P 


gs O 
t Instit Kadio 
¢ ‘ ( 
o ti nt I é 
Stat prodt ire 
S e at ralking S 
show b i S ( 5 
( \ d Isc test 
g purpos 1 f toring f 
vork rect to circuits 
wit ont i ) the hy ) 
) T} ow pass filter serve ‘ 
iSs ill ireqt I 1¢s essary Tt r1¢ 
ransmissi¢ ‘ ering the range fron 
200 to 2200 evclh ind chokes out al 
tther fr quencies his tends to r 
LUCE t I ence nd to 1 ike balan 
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ScHemMatic DiacRAM Or LONG BEACH STATION. 
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Receiving Station Uses Loop cated in another house one hundred 
Antenna feet away, placed so that the effect of 
It will be noted that Fis. 5 shows the transmitting antenna on the re- 
loop antenna for receiving. This ‘°*'¥'™8 loop is a minimum, 
loop is about 6 feet square and has The arrangement of stations used in 
only four of five turns. On account’ transmission from shore to the S. S. 
f the directional characteristics of America is shown in Fig. 6. In this 
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very lit 


tle 


interference 1s 


experienced from other radio stations 





case the transmitting station is located 


at Deal Beach, N. J., while the re- 
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Fort Wayne Comes Back O. K. 


A Tale of Snatching an Apparently Doomed Company 
From the Graveyard—How Bohn and His Bunch Worked 
Out of Misery — Building Team Spirit and a New Plant 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Away back in 
the beginning of telephony, Inde- 
pendently speaking, a group of busi- 
ness men in Fort Wayne decided their 
telephone rates were too high and the 
service too limited. The original Bell 
telephone patents had just expired and 
to follow the example of many other 
cities at that time and build a plant 
of their own seemed to be the logical 
way out of their difficulties. As ev- 
ery one knew, millions had been made 
in the telephone business and here was 
an opportunity not only to free the 
public from the “clutches of the octo- 
pus” but to reduce greatly their own 
rates; to share in a great civic enter- 
prise; to obtain a large return on their 
investment, etc., etc. You know the 
story as well as any one else if you 
know what happened in your own 
home city in those days if you lived 
west of the New England States. 

To make a long story short the year 
1896 saw a new telephone plant in 
Ft. Wayne and The Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. had come into exist- 
ence. One hundred of the leading 
business men of the city had sub- 
scribed for $100,000.00 worth of stock 
in the Company and thereby laid a 
foundation of customer ownership 
and its resultant good will that guar- 
anteed the success of the undertaking. 
It may be pertinent to say right here 
that if today the majority of business 
leaders in all cities were customer 
owners of their public utilities’ secur- 
ities the problems of the _ utilities 
would be fewer and less difficult to 
solve. 


First Officers Were Pioneer 
Independents 


George W. Beers was the first 
President of the company and Theo- 
dore Thorward, 
time of its organization the Central 
Union Telephone Co. was operating 
some 550 telephones in the city. In 
two months’ time the Home company 
had 800 telephones jn operation and it 
was freely predicted that after a few 
years as many as a thousand might 
be connected to the system. 

In 1898 Wm. L. Moellering was 
made Secretary and General Manager 
of the Company. Mr. Moellering’s 


Manager. At the 


By E. L. Gaines 











FRANK E. BOHN 


Secretary and General Manager, Fort Wayne 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


work is too well known by telephone 
men to need much comment here. He 
took charge of the company in its in- 
fancy and through many years of the 
hardest kind of competition built it 
up to a large and successful concern 
operating over 15,000 subscribers’ sta 
tions in the city of Fort Wayne and 
the surrounding rural districts and 
several hundred miles of toll lines in 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. One of 
the results of his management was 
the purchase in 1917 by The Home 
Telephone & 
local plant of the Bell company in 


Telegraph Co. of the 


Fort Wayne and the consolidation of 
the two systems into one. Competi 


tion in Fort Wayne was ended. 


Federal Control the Beginning of 
Difficulties 


Then the war came on with Fed 
eral control, and Postmaster General 
Burleson, who had his own ideas 
about the telephone business. Exten- 
sions and improvements could not be 
made. Maintenance was curtailed and 
deferred. The government needed the 
materials and the men. The entire 
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plant, which keen competition had 
kept in a saturated condition, became 
super-saturated. All spare facilities 
were used. available cable 
pair was filled; all telephones were 
working; all switchboard space filled 
to capacity. Perhaps the fact that so 
much of the plant was working enabled 
the company to come through this 
trying period in good condition fi- 
nancially in spite of low rates. 

The end of the war found the com- 
pany entering a new period of its ex- 
istence. Those who are familiar with 


Every 


the telephone business are also fa- 
miliar with the problems the after-war 
period brought to the public utilities 
of the country. Practically all of the 
difficulties confronting all other tele- 
phone companies had to be contended 
with in Fort Wayne. Most of these 
were augmented by the long period of 
intensive competition the company had 
gone through and the policy of strict 
economy in the building and operation 
of the plant made necessary by that 
competition. 

Many prospective subscribers were 
clamoring incessantly for telephones 
and could not be cared for on account 
of the saturated condition of the plant. 
The entire plant, like the majority of 
Independent plants, had been built 
piecemeal, without any idea of what 
the ultimate plant might be and con- 
sequently with no extensive engineer 
ing plans for future growth. The 
earliest predictions of the optimistic 
stockholder that the property might 
eventually serve the stupendous num 
ber of 1,000 subscribers was not easily 
forgotten, and as this figure was 
doubled and doubled again and_ yet 
again, even in face of strong compe 
tition, those responsible for the man 
agement of the property could do lit- 
tle more than care for present needs 
The problems of the present had al- 
ways been so urgent that the future 
was of necessity left to be met when 


the time came 
The Company “In Bad” 


Due to these facts and conditions, 
the plight of the company after the 
war might be summed up briefly as 
follows: 

1. The service had depreciated to 2 
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point where the subscribers were not operating men and we shall therefore, and would continue to do so in the 
only greatly dissatisfied but were “up dwell largely upon the means used by future. They responded by taking up 
n arms” about it and many applic: the present management in solving the work with a will, and progress was 
tions for service all over the could hese present day problems in which made from that time on. 
ot | ured for. re all interested The winning of the good will of the 
a % company mplo I Moral : iain ee 4 employes was the first big step to- 
dissatisfied with “ee ead Mites orale of the Employes Improved. wards victory in the battle of reha- 
onditions and had become strong] One of the most vital needs of the _ bilitation. The poorest advertisement 
unionized. Even the operators had ompany at the close of the war and that any company can have is a dis- 
resent tim to t one of the things most necessary to _ satisfied employe who takes advantage 
rement and ( t arry out the policies of the manage of every opportunity to tell of his 
strike ment was an organization with a per-. dissatisfaction to others, most of 
3 ON nly sonnel capable of handling the work. whom may be subscribers. 
owded but was st co or Heretofore the company had been of Inversely the proposition also holds 
antes , s in a general dow! necessity largely a one man concern, true, for one of the best ads any 
ynditior In fact what é sually so far as management was concerned. company can have is an employe who 
. t yuilding pr had [he critical point in the size of the’ is continually boosting for his com- 
' tically tl entire lant property had now been reached where pany. It must be remembered that 
d rebuilding along definite lines t was necessary to establish separate an employe’s family is usually con- 
d provid dequately for departments for carrying on the in-  vinced that the employe is right and 
t wt} creasingly large volume of business to as he talks so will they talk. Nor 
{ d good of be handled. Accordingly department does it stop at the family; there are 
“ st to b heads were placed in charge of plant, usually a large number of relatives 
ugh advertising and iccounting and traffic, and various and friends who are soon informed 
ae other means of publi sub-heads as needed were placed in of conditions, whether right or wrong, 
> P established Pos ach department and a functional ot and almost over night an entire city 
1 Burleson. 1: the ganization established. Regular weekly, may be reached through employe ad- 
a nm da eing placed meetings of department heads wer: vertising. Too great emphasis can- 
a oont aa State Com inaugurated in which the policies o not be laid upon the importance of 
yntrol approached. Rates the management were outlined and keeping employes on the company’s 
hicl to pay natters pertaining to the business and side and this can only be done by 
en i d cl ethods of procedure and operatio giving them a square deal and also by 
; p 1 ere discussed. giving the information they need to 
o Wages were increased to confor enable them to understand and ex- 
Bohn as “Pinch-Hitter ith increased living costs and work plain to others the answers to the 
1919 when Frank E. Boh1 ing conditions of employes were in many questions arising daily in the 
sumed the duties of General Manager proved. Departmental meetings of minds of the public regarding the pub- 
f ' the regoing cond mployes in the various departments lic utility. 
ons did t lend a bright out vere held by department heads to i With the good will of the employes 
look for the future Mr. Bohn had _ form all employes of changes in meth once obtained it was a comparatively 
been with t ompany since 1907 and ods of operation or standards of con easy matter to retain it. In order to 
had been Secretary and Assistant Gen struction and to instill in their minds . obtain the right spirit of fellowship 
eral Manager since 1910, and was thus 1 spirit of loyalty and service. These ~ between employes themselves, base- 


thoroughly familiar with the situatior 
when he assumed the full responsibil 
ties of management This article is 
not intended to be an eulogy of Mr. 
Bohn’s management of the company, 
but “a description of the problems 
which have been solved since 1919 and 
the problems that are being solved 
today. These are problems’ which 


confront a large number of telephone 


meetings were largely held on the 
company’s time and were productive 
of splendid results. 

Employes were told of the com- 
pany’s problems and the efforts be- 
ing made to solve them and were ap- 
pealed to, to do their utmost to help 
in every possible way in the big task 
ahead. The employes were convinced 
the company was treating them fairly 


ball and bowling teams were organized 
among the men and basket ball and 
a Y. W. C. A. organization among the 
girls. Definite plans for an employes’ 
association of all Company employes 
are now under way which will not 
only continue the work along social 
and athletic lines but will deal directly 
with wage problems and working con- 
ditions and all policies regarding va- 
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TELEPHONES ANS 


For Maximum Servicdir 


Desk Set No. 43 is distinguished by its simplicity of mechanism. Tele- 
phone engineers regard this as a noteworthy achievement in design, and 
the test of years of service has proven its merits. 

An off-center stand of exceptionally pleasing design is a feature of the 
American No. 114 Automatic Desk Telephone. Superb mechanical con- 
struction make this instrument deserving of the careful investigation of 
every Automatic Exchange Manager. 





Burns Express Switchboards are the results of 
years of experience in the manufacture and de- 


advantage are used exclusively in these switch- 
boards, assuring the highest quality of service and 
durability. Floor type cabinets can be supplied 
with any number of operators’ positions. In the 
smaller capacities the popular low key shelf is fur- 
nished when desired. 

Desk Style Cabinets, and Sanitary Tables or 
Desks make popular switchboards for small or 
private exchanges. Wall type switchboards are of 
the ringer and drop type, and designed to give 
best service in the small exchange. 
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NSWITCHBOARDS 


ecdinimum Maintenance 





The X69 Magneto Wall Telephone is made with enclosed gongs, a 
neat and compact cabinet, and a new and logical arrangement of stand- 
ard parts. The ringer, with 3 inch gongs is mounted inside the cabinet. 
Slotted plates on each side of the cabinet permit ringing being distinctly 
heard. 

All parts of this telephone are of the standard designs which have 
proven their superiority through years of use. Full length adjustable 
transmitter arm, lightning arrester of air gap type, eliminating carbon 
dust. 





lable Sets using the popular hand micro- 
ne now are furnished by us for both 
mon battery and magneto use. This 
e of equipment is growing greatly in 
ularity. You can make a big hit with 
il “captains of industry” by installing 
se sets in their offices. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


{mateurs will have confidence in the 
chase of Radio equipment from the 
phone company that is fully justified 
én you supply them with American Elec- 
Head Receivers, Microphones, Keys, 


ks, Plugs, etc. There is a good profit in 
‘for you. 


Oldest independent 
manufacturers of tele- 
phone apparatus in the 


field. 
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the public is convinced that a_ tel the future. Every one familiar with 
pensions, etc. phone company is doing everything in the local history of Fort Wayne be- pla 
Educational Advertising Brought its power to give good service and tien . sani Peper ett . epinic ot a 
, improve existing poor service condi prosperity and rapid growth greater 
Public Confidence ek a eax a an aoe oe vale f 
tions it is ready and willing to over than anything it had ever known be. o 
With the employe dissatisfaction re-  jgok many minor and even some majo: fore. i nn 
lieved it was next necessary to de- service defects. If, however, the pub cit) 
vote a great deal of attention to the jJic thinks the telephone compan; Fort Wayne a Growing Manufactur- lar} 
attitude of the subscribers and_ th does not care whether it gets good ing City cor 
general public toward the company. service or not and is not honestly en- kort Wayne is situated almost ey o 
\ long program of educational adver deavoring to serve it, it will loudly ictly at the center of population of dis 
tising and publicity, backed by actual complain of the service even thong! the United States as shown by the - 
performance in delivering the goods, that service be the best 1920 federal census. It has excellent city 
vas necessary to convince them ot! railway facilities, being served by I 
the honest efforts of the company to A Program of Rebuilding and umber of the largest trunk line rail. Co. 
give them full value for their money Extension vays in the United States, which ra- seed 
in service performed. The employes \s mentioned before. the condition diates in all directions from elew We 
themselves were perhaps the biggest of the Fort Wavne plant at the clos: Although it is essentially : Nant i be 
ctor in bringing about the desired eo eee as such that a uring city it fort wis the 
mae tn the attteee-ct The OMURC paasive program of rebuilding and diversified manufacturing sntereats str’ 
oward the company. Pat The OM seacinn was necessary Phie had which are not greatly affected by hard ee 
loyes could not do it all. A news- he carried on along two separat s or market fluctuations. In mot wa 
ape advertising campaign was distinct lines. In the feet olacs - than two centuries of its existencs wit 
started which not only explained the mediate relief for the overcrows Fo Wavne has 1 , | est 
cal problems of the company but condition of the plant had to b ' ir oa 
ilso covered a long series of educa slik ten’ atin Gace Wn ein went ee ey eee — ee 35, 
tional topics on the how and why of ing applications for service. It w the largest hosiery knitting mills j; _ 
the use of the telephone. The man also necessary to make very extens the world: one of the larcect eleck — 
gement periodically gave out -inter- -epairs and replacements to the exist 4] manufacturing plan a 
vs to the newspapers telling of tix Laas plant to permit the continu Mae tient enemmiinte ae 1; cir 
)] of the company for extensions of service to existing subscribers. 7 ine stations in thy ott I wit 
improvements of the service. work was of necessit pensive be- thir ds « gasoline a ent 
ilks were made before all of the cause it could not } made to cot manufactured are made _ Fort tra 
ading clubs of the city by various form with anv comprchensi can Wayn Besides having one of th: yan 
fficials of the company and several pjans for the ultimate plat f cet plants of the G i a - 
iding clubs were entertained by thi future and therefor ws not of a Co. with several thousand ay | te 
telephone operators at luncheon meet permanent nature. ilso has one of the largest plants of last 
ings in the company’s offices and con- Besides this work dem { the Edison La Works d oe } tO | 
ducted on personal tours of inspec mediate attention, the time had a1 md plant just completec e s | ee 
of the operating rooms. rived when fundamental plans had t ond largest car wheel manufacturing def 
Every available story having any he made for rehabilitating the plant plant in the wor!d is located in Fort y 
al news value was given the news-and this necessitated a complete et Wayne and an usually 1 Came ing 
papers which were always glad tO gineering survey of the city. keet smaller manufacturing plants of elec- H - 
publish them. In short, the policy of j, mind both the past known growt trical devices. In fact alm ann En, 
the management was to tell the public well as the anticipated ¢ » trom hoe handles 4 . } 
and to tell it first; that is, not to wait | 
until a thing was done but to tell it [: 
before it was done, when it was being in 
lone, and also when it was finished. | the 
Of course this advertising and pub } on 
licity had to be backed up by actual sa 
results. The service had to be im- re 
proved and placed on an efficient sated 
. . > tha 
basis as rapidly as possible. Exten po 
sions to the plant had to be made and Pi 
elephones installed to take care of “a 
those who were demanding telephon: } a 
service. Repairs, extensions and im a 
provements to the plant had to be | e 
made to make possible the improve- iia 
ments and extensions in service and ti 
when any of this work was planned pee 
or when any of it was actually started aad 
or when it was completed, the public i the 
was fully informed through the col- fact 
umns of the local newspapers as to in ; 
just what was being done and why, city 
and the difficulties encountered in the mal 
work, 
£ plat 
It may be stated as a fact that if 
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plants is listed among the city’s man- 
ufactured products. | 

Fort Wayne is essentially a city 
of homes. It has the second highest 
percentage of home owners of any 
city in the United States of its size or 
larger. The natural result of this 
condition is satisfied workers, and al- 
though Fort Wayne has had labor 
disturbances it has probably had less 
labor trouble than any manufacturing 
city of its size in the country. 

In 1920 the International Harvester 
Co. announced its plans for building 
its largest motor truck plant in Fort 
Wayne which when completed would 
be the largest motor truck plant in 
the world and employ 8,000 men. Con- 
struction of the plant was started in 
August, 1920 and is now so far under 
way that actual production will begin 
within a few months. 
estimate gives Fort Wayne an added 


A conservative 


population in the next three years of 
35,000 people as a result of the activ- 
ities of the International Harvester 
Co. alone. 

A belt line railway completely en- 


Wayne will 


with all trunk line railway 


circling Fort connect 
systems 
entering the city and gives splendid 
trackage and shipping facilities to the 
large housing 


entire city. Several 


corporations and development com- 
panies have been organized during the 
last two years and adequately financed 
to prepare for housing the increase in 
population. Almost every large man- 
ufacturing concern in the city has a 
definite program outlined for mak 
ing large extensions in the immediate 
or near future. 


Engineers Were Employed to Make 
Development Study 


Even a brief survey of conditions 
in Fort Wayne will convince one of 
the necessity for immediate action 
on the part of its public utilities and 


especially of the telephone company 
to take care of the growth of the city 
during the next few years. Realizing 
that the time had come when definite 
steps should be taken to meet the 
demands of the future the company 
employed a firm of competent con 
sulting telephone engineers to make 
a development study of the city and 
a fundamental plan for the ultimate 
plant as of some future period, say, 
twenty years ahead. This survey, be 
gun in September, 1920, was as com- 
prehensive in extent as anything of 
the kind could be. 
factor of past or present which might 
in any way affect the growth of the 
city was taken into consideration in 
making up the detailed fundamental 
plan for the ultimate plant. With 


these plans completed it is possible to 


Every possible 
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build any separate unit or part as 
needed and have each part fit in as a 
unit of the ultimate whole. Definite 
standards of equipment, construction 
and maintenance and operating meth- 
ods have been adopted conforming to 
the latest and best engineering prac- 
tices. 

While this work has been under way 
it has been necessary to do a large 
amount of extension work of a more 
or less temporary nature to take care 
of present demands for service. Old, 
dilapidated, heavy leads of aerial wire 
had to be replaced with aerial cable 
on existing pole lines. Much of this 
new work as well as many extensions 
to the existing aerial and underground 
cable plant could not be made to con- 
form to plans for the future plant and 
must of necessity be taken down when 
construction on the ultimate plant 
has progressed to a point that will 
permit its removal. In every possible 
case the new plans make use of the 
existing plant. 


In both offices of the company, 
switchboard facilities were entirely 
consumed and expensive temporary 


extensions to the switchboard were 
made necessary to take care of pres 
ent needs. Additional service features 
were added to the switchboards re 
lieving the operators of certain parts 
of the work permitting a heavier op- 
erator loading and consequently a 
larger total switchboard capacity. To 
illustrate the crowded conditions that 
had to be contended with, it was nec- 
essary to obtain permission from the 
city to build an extension to the ter- 
minal room on the third floor of the 
Main building extending out 
over an alley to make room for termi- 
nal facilities sufficient to care for two 


office 


or three more years’ growth. 

The building program for the im- 
mediate future calls for two new cen 
tral office buildings located in the 
telephone centers of their respective 
districts together with about thirty 
five miles of additional underground 
All main 


leads in the city will be placed under 


trench in the outside plant. 


ground and all lines in the city in 
New 


central office equipment will be pro- 


aerial or underground cable. 


vided in both new offices. 
Adequate Rates Necessary 


The foregoing brief history and 
recital of conditions cannot but bring 
forcibly to mind the fact that the one 
thing most necessary to success in 
carrying out the plans as outlined 
was adequate rates. But little could 
be done without money. Rates which 
would provide an income sufficiently 
large to operate and 


plant and give service of a 


maintain the 
higher 
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standard than had been given in the 
past and at the some time pay a fair 
return on the money invested in the 
property were the only hopes of at- 
tracting sufficient new capital to take 
care of extensions. 

The following rates had been es- 
tablished by Postmaster General Bur- 
leson during the period of federal con- 
trol: 

Per month 


Individual business ........ oone eee 
Two-party DUSHIGQOD  <2i0s00800. 3.00 
Four-party business ........... 2.50 
Individual residence ............ 2.50 
Two-party residence ....... vee aoe 
Four-party residence .......... 1.50 
Farm line telephones .......... 1.50 


These rates were a little higher than 
the rates charged before the war but 
were not sufficiently high to take care 
of enormously increased after-war 
costs and before the period of Fed- 
eral control was terminated the man- 
agement foresaw the necessity of se- 
curing higher rates. 

Prior to June 27th, 1917, the com- 
pany had been operating its Fort 
Wayne property under a franchise 
granted by the city. On this date it 
surrendered its franchise and elected 
to operate under the control of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Indi- 
ana. The period of Federal control 
had temporarily released the Company 
from state control. The act of Con- 
gress terminating Federal control also 
made Federal rates effective until De- 
cember Ist, 1919. Shortly after the 
announcement of the release of tele- 
phone properties from Federal control 
the Public Utilities Commission an- 
nounced its intention of investigating 
all rates established by Postmaster 
General Burleson within the State of 
Indiana and making such adjustments 
as it found necessary. On November 
28th, 1919 the Commission issued an 
interlocutory continuing the 
Federal rates until it had time to hear 
the various cases of the companies af- 
fected. 

The City of Fort Wayne had al- 
ready petitioned the State Commission 
to have the rates in Fort Wayne re- 
duced, 


order 


claiming the company was 
making too much money and the ser- 
vice was poor. The company in re- 
turn petitioned for an increase in rates 
above the Burleson rates as follows: 


Per month 


Individual business ............ $5.00 
Two-party business ............ 3.50 
Four-party business .........00. 3.00 
Individual residence ............ 3.00 
Two-party residence ........... 2.25 


Four-party residence ...... aaa ae 
Farm line telephones ........... 1.75 

A hearing of the two cases was held 
in October, 1919, in Fort Wayne and 
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on March, 1920, the Commission is- 
sued an order reducing the rates and 
placing in effect the following sched- 
ule: 

Per month 


Individual business ............0+. $3.50 
Two-party business ............ 2.50 
Four-party business ............ 2.00 
Two-party residence ........... | Bo 
Four-party residence ........... 1.50 
Farm line telephones ........... 1.50 


Recommendations by the Commis- 
sion’s engineers called for numerous 
improvements in facilities for hand- 
ling the service as well as sufficient 
extensions to the plant to take care 
of waiting applications for service. 

The company operated under these 
rates for almost a year before a sec- 
ond petition for higher rates was filed 
before the State Commission. The 
rates asked for at this time were high- 
er than any asked for before and were 
expected to yield a return of seven 
per cent on the investment after allow- 
maintenance and 

following rates 


ing for operation, 

depreciation. The 

were asked for: 
Per month 


Individual business ............. $6.00 
Two-party business ............ 5.00 
Four-party business ............ 4.00 
Individual residence ............. <a 
Two-party residence ......6606 Zao 
Four-party residence ........... LY pe 
Farm line business............... 2.50 
Farm line residence............. 1.75 


The company also petitioned for au 
thority to sell $500,000.00 in three-year 
seven per cent notes to finance im 
provements and extensions, some of 
already been 


vhich had made. A 


hearing in the case was held May 2 
1921, at Fort Wayne. The City of 
Fort Wayne again opposed the com- 
pany, claiming it was already making 
. fair return on its investment... The 
city admitted at this hearing, however, 
that the service had been improved to 
the point where no grounds existed 
for complaint by subscribers. 

On June 29, 1921, the Commission 
issued an order denying the company’s 
petition insofar as’ rates were con- 
cerned, but granted permission to sell 
one-half million dollars’ worth of 
three-year seven per cent notes. The 
company was thus left in no better 
condition than before the hearing was 
held for it was impossible to sell the 
notes without being able to show an 
earning that would pay a fair return 
on the investment. The company, 
therefore, immediately petitioned for 
a rehearing of the case, claiming a 
number of errors in the findings of the 
Commission. On August 17, 1921, the 
rehearing was denied. 


The company had now reached what 


was probably the most critical point 
of its existence. Higher rates had to 
be obtained or the company would be 
forced into the hands of a receiver. 
The company had intimated that if its 
petition in this case were denied it 
would be compelled to take recourse 
to the courts. Accordingly on August 
26, 1921, the company entered com 
United States District 
Indianapolis, claiming its 


plaint in the 
Court at 
property was being confiscated and 


asking for an injunction against the 
Public Utilities 


ana to prevent it from interfering with 


Commission of Indi 


the company’s charging rates that 
would bring a fair return on the in 
vestment. The Commission in return 
moved to dismiss the case for want ot 
jurisdiction. A hearing was immedi- 
ately granted by Judge Albert B. An- 
derson, who overruled the Commis 
sion’s motion and called the case to 
trial December 5, 1921. The case was 
heard by Martindale, Mastet 


in Chancery, an entire week being con- 


Charles 


sumed in taking testimony. This cas: 


was one of the first of the kind ever 
taken to Federal Court and attracted 
a great deal of attention among publi 
utility operators. After over a month 
of deliberation the court issued a di 
cree granting the injunction prayed 
for in the complaint and permitting the 
to establish the 


telephone company 


rates asked for in its former petitior 
to the State Commission. It also re 


strained the commission from inte 


fering with the company’s charging 


such rates until such time as just a! 


reasonable rates were fixed by th 


commission. The decree became et 


fective February 10, 1922, 


upon 


the compa! 


filing in Federal Court by 
$150.000.00 protect 


‘ 
of a bond for pt ing 


the subscribers against overcharge 

guaranteeing a refund to them of a1 
such overcharge for services nat 
might be made under this order. A¢ 
cordingly on February 10, 1922, th 
company placed in effect the schedul 
of rates last petitioned for before the 
commission and these rates are 
effect at the present time Following 
the action of the court it was an eas’ 


Fort Wayne 


$500,000.00 


matter to arrange with 
bankers for the sale of the 
note issue authorized by the State Com 


mission 


New Rates Remove Last Obstacle 


Under the new rates the company 
has been able to operate its property 
in such a manner that service com 
plaints have become less and less fri 
quent and extensions to the plant are 
being rapidly made and have been 
completed to such an extent that only 
subscribers’ 


Most of the 


a comparatively small 


waiting list now exists. 
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new work now being done conforms 
to the fundamental plant for Fort 
Wayne and is, therefore, in the nature 
of a permanent investment. A large 
amount of publicity has been given the 
company’s activities during the past 
few years and especially its construc. 
tion activities of recent months and it 
can be truthfully said that the com- 
pany is no longer “in bad” with its 
subscribers. This change of heart on 
the part of the public is due partly to 
the policy of the management of let- 
ting the public know what it was doing 
at all partly to the changed 
attitude on the part of the employes 


times, 


toward the company itself and very 
largely to the fact that the company 
is actually delivering the goods in 
furnishing good service at a reason- 
able rate to all who want it. 

The future will have its problems 
but no doubt the same policies which 
have successfully solved the problems 
of the past months will work equally 
well in helping to solve those of the 
future. 


Sweden Has First Phone Strike in 
Twenty-Five Years 


Stockholm, S we den. The 


Tele- 


Te lephone Operators’ 


graph = and 
vii 
(mon, with a membership of about 


500, went on strike some time ago, 


and made great efforts to induce the 
telephone girls to join it. Contrary to 
vhat had been expected, it succeeded, 
| Stox kholm, as well 


ind the strike in 


is in Gothenburg, has been of several 


veeks’ duration. The telephone girls 
vanted collective agreement instead 
oO the personal agreements now in 
r¢ The Board of Cele graphs did 
not agree, especially as there would 
! icreased cost in connectiot 
vith it, which would fall upon the sub- 
ribers. Besides, wages now paid t 
e telephone girls are in 1917 37-92 
per cent higher than they were whet 
the incre ised cost of living has been 
onsidered. The Telegraph Adminis 


declared that those 


tration, therefore, 
] work had to 


who w inted to 


resume 


appear before a certain time but th 


Government said that there would be 
no objection to a collective agreement 
ind thus the settlement of the strike 
The Telegraph Work- 
insists that all the tele- 


shall be taken back to 


immediately and no difficulties 


vas postponed 
rs’ Union 
phone girls 
work 
whatever, be made on account of their 
This 


as it will 


having taken part in the strike 
the Board cannot promise, 
work to those who have 
strike. 
since the last and only previous tele- 


strike 


have to give 
It is 25 vears 


helped over the 
phone took place, and nothing 
was gained by it. says a foreign cor- 


respondent. 
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Practical Plant Problems 


Chapter VII—The Fundamental Plan—Continued 
By Charles W. McKay, Associate Editor 




















In the September installment—in 


connection with Fig. 6—a typical fun- 
damental plan section-map was con 
sidered. It is 


reader review this figure briefly—al 


suggested that the 


though it will not be necessary to re 
produce it in the present installment. 

Our final analysis of the problem, as 
represented by the illustration in Fig 
6, involved the installation of a 200 
pair aerial feeder cable on Avenue A- 
the first relief cable being installed on 
Avenue E and the second relief cable 
on Avenue C. It will also be remem 
bered that the following factors were 
determining whether 


cabk 


placed aerially or in an underground 


considered — in 
the initial feeder should be 
conduit system 

1. The number of pairs required for 
feeder facilities at the time of the ini- 
tial installation. 

2. The subscribers’ requirements 
in terms of lines, or pairs—at the end 
of the five year period and also the 
rate at which the expected growth in- 
crease will take place. 


3. The number of lines that wil 


f 
be required to provide service for the 
ultimate period. 

4. The size ol cable 


carried safely on a pole line of aver 
| 


which may be 
age SIz¢ and strength In connection 
with this factor, it may be said that a 
400 pair cable is about the limit as to 


size—for aerial feeder use. From the 
standpoint of mechanical strength, it 
is perfectly possible to so design 


pole line as to facilitate the use of a 


00 pair cable O00 pair ¢ ible a how 
ever, are unsightly—and except in un 
usual cases they should not be used 


tor aerial feeder purposes. 

In the September installment it was 
also suggested that section maps 
similar to the one presented in Fig. ¢ 
prepared entire 
After all ot 


these sectional fundamental plans hav: 
the line 


for the 


should be 


territory under analysis. 


heen prepared 


requirements 


should be traced toward the central 
othce—with a view to determining 
the underground conduit and cabk 


The S¢ 


should, of course, he 


require ments. requirements 
determined fot 
the initial, five-year and for the ulti 
mate periods 


In a previous installment the method 


of locating the central office site; the 


main feeder artery and the branch 
feeder routes, was discussed in some 
detail. 

We will first consider the engineer- 
ing features involved in the planning 
of the underground conduit system. 
The guiding factor in determining the 
number of conduits, required, will be 
the ultimate line requirements. 

At this juncture it may be well to 
add a word of caution as to progress- 
ing too far with the detail involved in 
preparing individual fundamental plan 
section maps (as illustrated in Figure 
6 of the September issue), until the 
exact location of the feeder routes has 
been determined. After ascertaining 


the tentative location of the feeder 
routes—from a theoretical standpoint 
a careful investigation should be 
made as to each of these routes, with 
a view to determining the practical 
features involved. It is frequently 
necessary to modify the development 
study, and the fundamental plan, due 
to the fact that sub-surface conditions 
along certain of the proposed routes 
render the installation of a conduit 
system inadvisable from a practical 
standpoint 
Each proposed conduit route should 
be carefully investigated—through the 
medium of all available records in the 
City Engineer’s office—as to existing 
sub-surface conditions. In most cities 
it will be found that city records are 
vailable showing at least the approxi- 
mate locations—and the sizes—of elec- 
tric light conduit systems, gas, sewer 
and water mains, etc. It is frequently 
advisable to supplement the informa- 
tion—as obtained from the City En- 
digging “test 


pré pose d 


office, — by 


yineer s 


holes” along the subway 


route These holes may be located at 
manhole sites—thus mini- 
work. The 


data resultant from the “test-hole” in- 


propos¢ d 


mizing the cost of the 


vestigation will not only serve to veri- 
fy the accuracy of the city records 
as to existing sub-surface structures 
but it will also afford valuable in- 
formation as to soil conditions. 

If it should de velop—from the “‘test- 
hole” investigation and the search of 
the city records—that a certain pro 


posed subway route is already unduly 
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congested (through the prior installa- 
light subways, gas, 
sewer and water mains) or that the 
trenching conditions are unduly diffi- 
cult (due to the existence of rock or 
quicksand) the route in question 
should be abandoned and the funda- 
mental plan changed accordingly. It 
is usually possible to make slight al- 
terations in the preliminary funda- 
mental plan (as resultant from the 
theoretical development study) 
out “unbalancing” the whole scheme 
as involved throughout the develop- 
ment study. Such minor changes— 
such as the shifting of a proposed sub- 


tion of electric 


with- 


way route from one street to an ad- 
joining parallel street—where undesir 
able subsurface conditions are in 
volved, frequently results in a material 
monetary saving (from the construc 
tion standpoint) without 
affecting the fundamental plan. 

If the problem proves to be one in 


seriously 


volving the consideration of several 
alternate various plans 
should be considered from the stand- 
point of both first costs and annual 


plans,—the 


charges,—before the final solution is 
determined upon. The annual charges, 
it will be remembered, include the fol 
lowing: 

1. Interest on investment. 

2. Depreciation and maintenance al- 
lowances. 

3. Taxes and insurance (where the 
type of plant involved necessitates a 
consideration of these latter items—of 
course there are no insurance charges 
on underground plant). 

From a detailed consideration of thi 
first costs and annual charges involved 
in each of the alternate plans it will be 
possible to arrive at a_ satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

In planning the underground con- 
duit system, one factor should be 
clearly borne in mind. Underground 
cables can never be utilized to their 
full capacity An allowance must be 
made for space facilities and for the 

} 


failure of cable pairs. Hence we must 


provide a_ safety factor—in othe: 
words, we must provide cable facilities 
in excess of the ultimate line require- 
ments. 

To illustrate 


assume that having 


traced the data resultant from the de 
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velopment study back toward the cen- 
tral office, we find that the ultimate 
requirements, for a certain area, are 
1200 pairs. If we further assume that 
the 600 pair cable is to be used as the 
unit of underground feeder distribu- 
tion—it may seem to the reader, at 
first glance, that only two ducts will 
be required, one for each 600 pair 
cable. 

However, to allow for the safety 
factor, we must provide underground 
cable facilities in excess of 1200 pairs, 
—and hence, if we use the 600 pair 
cable as a unit, three ducts will be re- 
quired. 

The problem of determining the 
number of ducts for a given feeder 
route, therefore, resolves itself into one 
of determining the ultimate number of 


Safety Factor 


Working or 

Ducts. Pairs Net Efficiency 
Serer es re .. 1,858 77.4% 
RR ere ae, 2,430 81.0 
Bis uduriiesen unk ote wae 2,970 82.5 
Fcsok Vas eCee nen Malerne 3,515 83.7 
Bat ounctéassaueekeneas 4,056 84.5 

- ee are ee Oe 4,590 85.0 
PO wade dk meckave matheelare 5,130 85.5 
) Ee ee re ere 5,669 85.9 
Be karte 00.5% Mi ahiveieee 6,192 86.0 
gp EE Pp eee ree 7,241 86.2 
PO; weve aka web eaanees 8,304 86.5 
he Wks ower cen eawie am 9,674 86.8 
We Sovecvvdsarnee saves 10,440 87.0 
(2 ey eer re a, 11,484 87.0 
Oe ee ee 12,542 87.1 


Fig. 8.—Duct Requirements for Subscribers’ 
Lines in 600-Pair, No. 22 Gauge Cables. 
Working At Net 


Ducts Pairs. Efficiency of 
Mita hs icisec aaah sak uaee eine 200 50.0% 
San aan do er see a aera a 504 63.0 
PEA Gicae tani eee ars 864 72.0 
Dike neken wees 1,238 77.4 
Pidcdtekdivsvavecans 1,620 81.0 
Dicciuenbnexieeat ents 1,980 82.5 
Fessebnaak dees Ou 2,344 83.7 
els vcs 0 eek ens wes om 2.704 84.5 
aS tks EOS aol ee ee 3,060 85.0 
BO rh see e Reeds 3,420 85.5 
| ee eee eee eae 3,780 85.9 
PEP Re Cee a ere 4,128 86.0 
OS Ae ery ee 4,477 86.1 
See 4,827 86.2 
BL eee ir 5,184 86.4 
Pana e sek ea ekee oe bee 5,536 86.5 
isGhes venue eames eens 5,896 86.7 
ET CO ETT COT TST 6,250 86.8 
eid Bern dks ae aane aaa 6,604 86.9 
Dace awaccuewre wit .. 6,960 87.0 
teak e.25e & ores wine oe Sgn 87.0 
ee eee 7,656 87.0 
SE cae ra and tiadaa whee 8,004 87.0 
Pevctsavascdseddwdenet 8,362 87.1 
PS. edioae da Wed Oana 8,710 87.1 


Fig. 9.—Duct Requirements for Subscribers’ 
Lines in 400-Pair, No. 22 Gauge Cables. 


subscribers’ lines which the subway in 
question will have to serve—and of 
subsequently determining the sizes of 
feeder cables, making due allowance 
for the “safety factor.” 

In a previous installment, the use of 
the 1200 pair feeder unit was referred 
to. While it is true that this unit is 
used in the larger cities—we have con- 


“ee 


fined our present discussion to the 
consideration of 600 pair, and smaller, 
feeder cable units. 

In Figs. 8 to 13, inclusive, the duct 
requirements—necessary to meet the 
subscribers’ line requirements for 
various sizes and gauges of: cables are 
presented. These tables represent the 
result of an engineering study of one 
of the larger telephone companies- 
and are reproduced through the cour 


Working At Net 

Ducts Pairs. Efficiency of 
Rave ; 150 50.0% 
—— d 378 63.0 
aw aee 648 72.0 
einave . 929 77.4 
2 - 1,215 81.0 
Dowie as . 1,485 82.5 
7 . 1,758 83.7 
Dainese . 2,028 84.5 
eG sciaere . 22s 85.0 
are . 2,565 85.5 
Re visens > Bass 85.9 
- Se . 3,096 86.0 
> ar . 3,358 86.1 
eee . 3,620 86.2 
Saree . 3,888 86.4 
erro - 4,152 86.5 
| ESI aren et 4,422 86.7 
eT Pores ee ee 4,687 86.8 
eee 4,953 86.9 
ere 5,220 87.0 
eee 5,481 87.0 
a eee eee 5,472 87.0 
Na ~oow CRS 87.0 
RS ie wanda ein 6,271 87.1 
25 6,533 87.1 


Lines in 300-Pair, No. 19 Gauge Cables. 


Working 
Ducts. Pairs 
ee ; . 320 
Rich akon . ‘a ; 640 
| Ferre oi e< ° 960 
it irae ‘ panda . 1,280 
Rade sake . . : . 1,600 
OTT ee me : wane - 1,920 
Raasies ‘ , oe 2,240 
ik aes 2,560 
Dix ennienoie ae ae .« 2,880 
Seeaee P , ween . 3,200 
| Ar ‘ waes . 3,520 
Bee skid at ascidian aaa aseee/ wa ; . 3,840 
| eee sn aialial a et Aah sts a iced 4 141) 
Ree ee Te coccscccce 4400 
Bibs ik oikinc ene ub ee eee eR eb ae eee es 4+, 800 


Fig. 11.—Duct Requirements for Local Trunk 
Circuits in 400-Pair, 22 Gauge Cables. 
At 80 Per Cent Constant Efficiency. 











Shanghai Begins Installation of Au- 
tomatic Telephones 
China — The 


Mutual Telephone Co. has recently 


Shanghai, Shanghai 
ordered 500 automatics be installed in 
its East Station, the smallest of the 
company’s plant, as an experiment, but 
if the project meets with success it is 
likely that the system will be adopted 
throughout the city, says Eastern En- 


gineering. 
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tesy of this company. In considering 
the tables the reader should remem- 
ber, however, that no hard and fast 
rule may be laid down—and that the 
safety factor (or “constant efficiency,” 
as it is referred to in some of the 
tables) may vary according to the pe- 
culiar conditions existent in individual 
cases. In many instances the safety 
factors may be higher than those pre- 
sented in the tables—in other cases 
they may be lower. 

In the November installment the 
problem of determining manhole sizes 
will be discussed. This will complete 
the underground conduit phase of our 
study and we can then proceed to a 
discussion of the subject of the splic 
ing problems involved in the installa- 
tion of underground feeder cables. 


Working 

Ducts Pairs 
1 ‘ 240 
2. 420 
3, 720 
4 960 
Bs ‘ 1,200 
6 es 1,440 
7 2 : ore ae 
& > 1,920 
Pee — oe eee 
10 re ; : wane 2,400 
es ‘ o° . 2,640 
‘2. ‘ .. 2,880 
13. Max's , oo Bae 
543. . 3,360 
iS. 3,600 


Fig. 12—Duct Requirements for Local Trunk 
Circuits in 300-Pair, No. 19 Gauge Cables. 
At 80 Per Cent Constant Efficiency. 


Working 

Ducts Pairs. 
| 64 
2. 128 
ee ‘ , 192 
4 ae 256 
5 320 
384 
448 
& 512 
y 576 
ee < ‘ 640 
ORS Se eee eee re eee 704 
PPE OT IE 768 


Fig. 13—Duct Requirements for Toll Lines 
and Toll Switching Trunks in 80-Pair, 
No. 13 Gauge Cables. 

At 80 Per Cent Constant Efficiency. 





Western Electric Celebrates Its 


Fortieth Birthday in Belgium 


Antwerp, Belgium.—The I nternat- 
ional Western Electric Co. is just cel- 
ebrating the fortieth birthday of its 
3elgium protege, the Bell Telephone 
Mfg. Co. of Antwerp, one of the most 
flourishing manufacturing concerns on 
the other side of the Atlantic. This 
organization dates back to 1882, when 
a Western Electric man went over to 
Europe and gathered together a mod- 
est shop force of seven untrained na- 
tive workmen, which was the nucleus 
of a factory that has expanded until 
today it employs 3,000 skilled opera- 
tives and ranks as Belgium’s fifth 


largest exporting industry. 
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Valuation in Rate Making 


Chapter VIII—The Theory of Depreciation 
By Charles W. McKay, Associate Editor 

















In the September installment we 
ompleted our consideration of in- 
ventory problems. Before taking up 
the subject of unit cost derivation it 
is deemed advisable to consider the 
subject of depreciation—both with re- 
spect to its relation to the present 
values of telephone properties and 
respect to the accumulation of annual 
reserves for depreciation. Deprecia- 
tion reserve funds, it will be remem- 
bered, are accumulated for the specific 
purpose of providing the necessary 
moneys for replacing wornout, inade- 
quate and obsolete telephone prop- 
erty. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the subject of depre- 
ciation —and, quite naturally, we 
must thoroughly understand _ the 
theory of depreciation before we can 
take up a consideration of the prac- 
tical application of depreciation to 
valuation problems and to the prob- 
lems involved in building up reserve 
funds. 

As a preface to this chapter it may 
he well to review the definition of de- 
reciation. The Standard Dictionary 
defines depreciation as “a lowering in 
worth.” Another excellent definition 
of depreciation — especially from the 
standpoint of telephone problems—is 
the one advanced by Dr. R. H. Whit- 
ten. Dr. Whitten says, “Depreciation 
may be defined as the lessened util‘ty 
value caused by physical deterioria- 
tion or lack of adaption to function.” 
In this definition, it will be noted, 
that Dr, Whitten makes a distinction 
between “physical deterioriation” and 
“lack of adaption to function.” Most 
authorities on depreciation make this 
distinction and refer to depreciation 
due to physical causes as “physical 
Depreciation due to 
non-physical causes such as inade- 
quacy and obsolescence is usually 
termed “functional depreciation.” 

Physical depreciation, in turn, is 
isually subdivided into two classifica- 
tions—in public utility valuation 
work. These classifications are: 

(a) Depreciation due to wear and 

tear. 

(b) Depreciation resultant from age 


and pl y sical de cay 


Referring again to Dr. Whitten’s 
definition —by far the most usual 
cause of “lessened utility value” is the 
depreciation resultant from physical 
causes. In the case of industrial 
properties the depreciation resultant 
from wear and tear (or use) is far 
more important than the depreciation 
resulting from age or physical decay. 
Industrial machinery is in constant 
use and—entirely aside from the re- 
placable parts—it depreciates rapidly 
as a direct result of actual use. 


In the case of telephone properties, 
however, this is not true. Poles, 
wire, cross-arms, cable and conduit 
are subjected to very little mechanical 
usage. Even in the case of the cen- 
tral office equipment the wear and tear 
depreciation factor is not as impor- 
tant as it may seem to the casual ob- 
server. Most of the parts of the mod- 
ern telephone switchboard (which are 
actually submitted to mechanical han- 
dling) are of an easily replacable na- 
ture. Among these parts may be in- 
cluded switchboard cords, plugs, keys 
and answering jacks. The wear and 
tear on such parts is not provided for 
through depreciation reserve funds— 
but rather through maintenance 
charges. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that tele- 
phone property does depreciate—to a 
minor extent—from causes directly 
attributable to wear and tear and for 
this reason wear and tear deprecia- 
tion must be accorded some consid- 
eration in connection with telephone 
valuation problems. 

The depreciation resulting from age, 
or physical decay, is a very important 
factor in connection with telephone 
valuation work. Even if a telephone 
plant is maintained in the best pos- 
sible manner — depreciation resultant 
from age and physical decay is bound 
to take place. Iron wires corrode; 
poles rot; the insulation on cables de- 
teriorates and—even in the case of 
the central office equipment—wooden 
parts warp, or decay, in course of 
time, and metal parts corrode. 

From the foregoing it will be obvi- 
ous that age depreciation—from the 


telephone standpoint—is far more im- 
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portant than the depreciation resultant 
from actual use or wear and tear. 

Functional depreciation, also, is 
usually subdivided into two classifica- 
tions. These classifications are: 

(a) Depreciation due to inadequacy. 

(b) Depreciation due to _ obsoles- 
cence. 

Two excellent examples of inade- 
quacy depreciation may be found in 
the telephone plant. An engineer, in 
laying out a cable system plans cables 
which he feels will be “adequate” to 
provide telephone facilities for many 
years to come. Subsequent develop- 
ments, however, so alter the line re- 
quirements that the cables in question 
are too small—in other words, they are 
“inadequate.” 

Another excellent  illustration—a 
telephone switchboard may be _ in- 
stalled which, at the time of installa- 
tion, seems ample to provide tele- 
phone requirements for many years to 
come. For some reason—probably 
due to the growth factor—this switch- 
board may become “inadequate” to 
meet the demands imposed upon it. 
To complete our illustration, we may 
assume that—for some reason—addi- 
tional similar facilities cannot be in- 
stalled and that the board in question 
has to be replaced by one of more 
compact design. The depreciation in 
this case—as in the case of the cable 
illustration just cited—may be entirely 
attributable to “inadequacy.” 





One of the best definitions of the 
depreciation resultant from  obsole- 
scence is that presented by Mr. Henry 
Floy in his book, “Valuation of Pub- 
lic Utility Properties.” Mr. Floy says 
“Obsolescence means the depreciation 
of property through the development 
of something newer and either more 
economical or more of a fad. Like 
inadequacy, it may necessitate the 
abandonment of property long before 
it is worn out and in many cases ob- 
solescence depreciation arises largely 
from the demands of the public. What 
is obsolete in one place may not be 
affected by obsolescence in another. 
Note, for example, the use of the “Pay 
as You Enter” cars in the larger cities 

or the use of “Open-bench” cars in 
the Borough of Bronx, where they are 
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considered good practice, while at the 
same time they are considered obso- 
lete for the Borough of Manhattan— 
all within the limits of New York 
City.” 

Possibly the true significance of ob- 
solescence depreciation may be made 
clearer by again referring to the il- 
lustration of the telephone switch- 
board. Assume that a certain switch- 
board is of the magneto type and that 
it has not depreciated from wear, tear, 
physical decay or from inadequacy. 
\We may assume further that, although 
this switchboard is sufficiently large 
to provide for a reasonable increase 
in subscriber development, there is a 
strong public sentiment in favor of the 
common-battery form of service. It 
is quite possible that the company 
could be forced (by popular demand— 
backed by a State Public Service 
Commission) to abandon the obsolete 
magneto board and to replace it with 
a common-battery board otf up-to-date 
design. The depreciation, or ‘“les- 
sened utility value” would be entirely 
attributable to obsolescence—in the 
case under illustration. 

We have now considered the defini- 
tions of the four usual causes of tele- 
phone property depreciation. There is 
still another class of depreciation, 
however, which is worthy of serious 
consideration—the depreciation — re- 
sultant from unusual or “extraordi- 
nary’ causes. Such depreciation is 
termed “extraordinary depreciation.” 
To illustrate the importance of ex- 
traordinary depreciation—especially in 
the Middle West and in some sections 
of the East—it may be said that entire 
telephone properties are frequently de- 
stroyed by sleet storms, especially 
when accompanied by heavy wind 
storms. 

Another form of extraordinary de- 
preciation is what may be termed the 
‘fire havoc.” A specific illustration re- 
sultant from fire loss came to the 
writer’s attention several months ago. 
In a certain town a large group of 
subscribers were entirely dependent, 
for their telephone service, upon a cer- 
tain pole line which carried a number 
of large capacity aerial cables. At one 
point this pole line paralleled a large 
frame structure which was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. The net result—from 
the standpoint of the telephone com- 
panyv—was that the poles were burned 
to the ground and an expensive cable 
plant damaged beyond repair. The 
loss was, of course, entirely attrib- 
utable to extraordinary depreciation. 

[lo further illustrate the co-relation 
hetween the various forms of deprecia- 
tion, the following illustration is cited. 
This illustration is drawn from indus- 
trial practice—due to the fact that the 


Rica re li 


wear and tear phase may be more 
properly featured. 

A certain machine is in daily use and 
the constant usage causes a rapid de- 
preciation directly attributable to wear 
and tear. 

An exactly similar machine, for 
some reason, is not used. Despite the 
fact that it is given good care—and is 
covered with a tarpaulin—in course of 





time the second machine will depreci- 
ate. The depreciation in this case will 
be entirely attributable to age or 
physical decay. 

The first machine is designed for an 
especial purpose and so proportioned 
as to provide for a definite daily out- 
put. It so happens that manufactur- 
ing conditions vary in such a way that 
the “load” upon this machine is more 
than it can take care of. The load, 
however, is not great enough to war- 
rant the installation of an additional 
machine of similar capacity—and 
hence the machine, cited in the illus- 
tration, has to be removed from active 
service—despite the fact that it is in 
good physical condition. The depre- 
ciation in this case would be entirely 
attributable to “inadequacy.” 

We may further assume that the 
machine in question is of the semi- 
automatic type—and while it is in 
good condition physically—and ade- 
quate to meet the load requirements 
—the installation of a full-automatic 
machine would result in operating 
economies, and a better product. If 
this machine were removed—for the 
reasons cited—the depletion in value 
would be due to obsolescence. 

In ordinary practice—both in the in- 
dustrial and public utility fields—we 
must consider all four of these depre- 
ciation factors and, frequently, the ad- 
ditional factor of “extraordinary de- 
preciation.” It is thought that the 
foregoing illustration will serve to em- 
phasize the co-relation between the 
various depreciation factors — and, 
furthermore, to emphasize the import- 
ance of depreciation from the stand- 
point of “Valuation in Rate Making.” 

In considering the subject of theo- 
retical depreciation it is most import- 
ant that the reader should learn, at the 
outset, to differentiate between depre- 
ciation as involved in the determina- 
tion of the present value of telephone 
properties and depreciation as involved 
in the problem of building up a re- 
serve fund for replacing plant which 
is to be retired from active service 
Many so-called experts (most of them 
accountants) make the mistake of con- 
fusing these two phases of the depre 
ciation problem. Many court and com 
mission opinions (as well as the opin- 
ion of competent legal and engineer 
ing experts) could be cited in substan- 
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tiation of the writer’s hypothesis that 
“present value depreciation” and “re- 
serve fund depreciation” are entirely 
unrelated. . 

It is the function of the engineer to 
inspect a telephone property and to 
determine its present condition (and 
hence its present value) giving due 
weight to wear, tear, age, physical de- 
cay, inadequacy and obsolescence. It 
is also the function of the engineer to 
determine rates of depreciation— 
which may be used by the accountant 
—in building up a depreciation reserve 
fund. 

The accountant’s task consists in so 
applying these depreciation rates as to 
maintain an adequate depreciation re- 
serve fund and, from time to time, to 
balance this reserve fund, so that it 
will neither be inflated nor deflated. 

To illustrate the distinction between 
depreciation from the engineer’s stand- 
point and depreciation from the ac- 
count’s standpoint (and also to illus- 
trate the confusion that may exist be- 
tween the two) the following example 
is cited: 

A telephone pole has a reproduction 
cost of $10—and a negligible salvage 
value. From data as to the average 
life of telephone poles, of the size and 
type of the one under consideration, 
the engineer feels warranted in assign- 
ing a ten year life to the pole in the 
illustration. The difference between 
the salvage value (in this case zero) 
and the reproduction, or original, cost 
is known as the “wearing value.” The 
wearing value is the value that act- 
ually passes out of existence during 
the active life of the item of plant 
under consideration. In this case 
due to the fact that there is no salvage 
value—the wearing value will be $1 
Having determined the wearing valu 
and the average life, the engineer 
specifies an annual rate of deprecia 
tion of 10% per annum. In other 
words, in accumulating the reserve 
for depreciation, one-tenth of the 
wearing value of the pole will be set 
aside each year—in this case $1.00. 

Now let us assume that the pole in 
question is five years old at the time 
of appraisement and that the engineer 
has made a careful inspection—finding 
the pole to be in very good condition 
showing little evidence of deprecia 
tion, from wear, tear or age, and no 
evidence of “lessened utility value” 
from the standpoint of inadequacy and 
obsolescence. In other words, from 
an engineering standpoint the engineer 
feels justified in assigning a relatively 
high present value to the pole. In 


terms of percentage—we may say that 
this present value is seventy-five. 
Now let us see what would happen 


if the value of this same pole were de- 
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preciated from a strictly accounting 
standpoint. The annual rate of depre- 
ciation is 10% ($1.00 per year) and 
the pole is five years old at the date 
of appraisement. Multiplying the 
number of years by the rate—per cent 
of depreciation we have an accumu- 
lated deduction of fifty per cent—or 
$5.00 in this case—and the present 
value of the pole would be $10.00 less 
$5.00, or $5.00. In other words, in- 
stead of assigning a present value of 
$7.50 to the pole, the pole would be 
included in the rate-base valuation at 
$5.00—25% less than its true worth. 

It may seem to the reader that there 
is an inconsistency between the estab- 
lishment of a 10% depreciation rate 
(for accounting puproses) and the as- 
signment of a 25% higher value (than 
the value determined by the account- 
ing method) for rate making purposes. 
Despite the inconsistency 
both practices are correct. 


seeming 


The annual depreciation rate is de- 
termined on the basis of observed 
averages. The average life in this case 
is found to be ten years—for the type 
of pole under  consideration—and 
hence the annual depreciation rate is 
10%. It so happens that the pole is 
in excellent condition at the time of 
appraisement and, very naturally, it is 
given the benefit of this condition, as 
found. It may be, however, that de- 
preciation, either from a physical or 
functional standpoint, will take place 
more rapidly during the last two and a 
half years of the life of the pole and 
that this particular pole will eventually 
not exceed the average ten year life. 
Or, it may be, that other poles in the 
same group will be found—from an 
actual inspection—to have a present 
condition of even less than 50°. The 
law of averages holds good in the 
long run—and if the basic salvage 
values; average lives, and condition 
percentages are properly determined 
by the engineer, the accountant will 
not go far wrong in basing his annual 
accretion to the reserve for deprecia- 
tion upon the rates specified by the 
engineer. 

In Fig. 14 an illustration is pre- 
sented of the method of determining 
the annual amount which shall be set 
aside for depreciation—in a_ specific 
case. The total amount of deprecia- 
tion—as noted at the foot of the sixth 
column of figures is $56,053. This 
amount is an allowable deduction in 
a rate case—from gross earnings in 
determining the net income. If we 
divide the net income—as finally de- 
termined—by the rate-base value of 


the property we will have a reliable 


index as to the re asonableness of the 
rates applied for. As a matter of fact. 
this method of proce dure is usuallv 


employed by State Public Service 
Commissions in testing rates and in 
approving valuations. 

Referring again to Fig. 14—it will 
be noted that the accounting classifi- 
cations (as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) are 
shown in the first column. The second 
column shows the “Classifications of 
Plant”—Right of Way; Buildings; 
Central Office Equipment, etc. The 
reproduction costs of the various prop- 
erty elements are shown in the third 
column (the first column of figures). 
In the fourth column we find the 
“Net Salvage Values”—expressed in 
terms of percent. 

In connection with the net salvage 
values it will be noted that the items 
Right of Way; Other Equipment of 
Central Offices; Exchange Pole Lines; 
Underground Conduit; Toll Pole 
Lines; Office Furniture and Fixtures; 
Stable and Garage Equipment, and 
Tools and Implements have been as- 
signed a zero salvage value. The rea- 
son for this will be obvious in the 
case of pole lines, right of way and 
conduit. Especially in the case of the 
conduit—no matter how much a con- 
duit system may cost, it is impossible 
to recover a junk or salvage value on 
it. Some poles—if they are large and 
in relatively good condition—may 
have a salvage value. In the case 
under consideration, however, the 
poles were in such poor condition that 
it was cheaper to “forget them” than 
to try to “prove-in” a salvage value. 

Ordinarily, such items as office fur- 
niture and fixtures, stable and garage 
equipment and tools and implements 
would have salvage values. In the case 
of the garage equipment (which in- 
cludes automobiles and trucks) the 
salvage value is usually relatively high. 
In the case under consideration, how- 
ever, it so happened that the equip- 
ment involved was in such condition 
as to warrant a zero salvage value. 

Again referring to the “Net Salvage 
Value” column—it will be noted that 
a negative salvage value has been as- 
signed to the exchange aerial wire 
(city and rural). The reason for this 
was that the wire in question was iron 
wire—iron wire has a negligible sal- 
vage value and it costs a good deal of 
money to remove it from plant. Hence, 
the negative salvage value of 15% was 
assigned. This negative salvage value 
really represents the cost of removing 
It will also 
be noted that the iron toll wire has 


the iron wire from plant. 


been assigned a negative salvage value 


of 15°-—for the same reason. In this 


connection it may be well to note that 
the copper toll aerial wire has been as- 
signed a relatively high salvage value 


2 
3 


All of the net salvage values—as 
shown in the column under discussion 
—represent the gross salvage values 
less the costs of removal from plant. 

The fifth column is entitled “Wear- 
ing Value.” As previously stated, the 
wearing value is the value which act- 
ually passes out of existence during 
the useful life of plant. In this case 
it is expressed in dollars instead of in 
percentages. The reciprocals of the 
salvage values, as shown in the fourth 
column, are applied to the reproduc- 
tion costs as shown in the third col- 
umn—the result being the correspond- 
ing wearing values as given in the 
fifth column. 

The sixth column is entitled, “Life 
in Years’”—and it represents the re- 
sults of the engineer’s investigation as 
to the average lives of the various 
component elements of the telephone 
plant. 

The average lives of certain ele- 
ments of a telephone property may 
vary widely according to the individual 
conditions as found in the case under 
investigation. Poles, for instance, 
will have a much longer life in some 
localities—than in others. The reason 
for this will be obvious when climatic 
and soil conditions are taken into con- 
sideration. 

The seventh column is entitled “De- 
preciation Per Annum in Percent of 
Reproduction Cost.” The figures pre- 
sented are practically the reciprocals 
of the figures presented in the sixth 
column. In other words, if a certain 
classification of plant has a ten year 
it will have a 10% depreciation rate. 
It will be noted, however, that—to 
serve the cause of conservatism—the 
depreciation rates, in some cases, have 
been reduced slightly below the cor- 
responding reciprocals of the average 
illustrate “Account 212 
Suildings” is assigned an average life 
of twenty-five years. Normally the 
depreciation rate would be the reci- 
procal of twenty-five—or 4% per an- 
num. In the table, however, it will be 
noted that 3%% per annum has been 


lives. To 


used. 

The eighth column of figures is en 
titled “Depreciation in Dollars Per 
Annum”—and the respective figures 
are obtained by applying the depre- 
ciation rates (as given in the seventh 
column) to the corresponding wear- 
ing values as given in the fifth column. 
To illustrate—under “Account 222 
Other Equipment of Central Offices,” 
the reproduction cost is $682; the an- 
nual rate of depreciation is 10% and 
the depreciation in dollars per annum 
as given in the eight column is $68. 

The ninth column is entitled “Com- 
posite Depreciation Percent of Repro- 


duction Cost.” The figures presented 














in this column are merely for general of the inventoriable property—and it Engineering and General Supervi- 
informative purposes and are obtained will be noted that Fig. 14 covers the sion during Construction. 
by dividing the figures in the eighth  inventorial propery, only, and does General and Legal Expense during 
column by the corresponding figures not include any of the collaterial costs Construction. 
in the third column (Reproduction or non-physical assets. Taxes and Insurance during Con | 
Costs). It will be noted that the com- As a general rule all the items of struction. 
posite depreciation rate—as given at collateral cost are depreciated at the Interest, on Capital Invested during 
the lower right hand corner of the same rate as the cost of the inven Construction. 
table—is 7.87 per cent. There is ample toriable property The collateral The collateral costs will be discussed 
precedent for the allowance of from costs, it will be remembered, include in detail in a subsequent chapter they 
6% to 8% depreciation on the total the following items: are merely listed here to refresh the 
DETERMINATION OF ANNUAL DEPRECIATION IN CLUDING DEPRECIATION DUE TO INADEQUACY, , 
OBSOLESCENCE AND MUNICIPAL REQUIREMENTS—BUT NOT FOR EXTRAORDINARY 
CASUALTIES, SUCH AS: SLEET STORMS, FIRES AND EARTHQUAKES | 
Depreciation Composite 
Net Salvage Per Annum Depr’ciat’n Depr’ciat’n 
ue 4 Reproductior Value, Wearing Life in in i In Dollar f Repr 
Acc’t No. Classifications of Plant Costs Per Cent Values Years Repr. Cost Per Annur Cost 1 
Se CO a a ee $ 8,720.00 0) $ 8,720.00 18 5.5 $ 480.00 53.5 
ee eee 9,134.00 12.5 7,992.00 25 3.5 20.04 3.5 
220 r 
“> wT . + 9 “~> - +> - - . 
221 Central Office Tel. Equip’t.... aaa 73,205.00 17.0 60,810.00 12 7.0 5,129.00 | 
222 Other Equipment of Central Offices... 682.00 0) 682.00 10 10.0 68.00 
INN UMP oeiaiilcs WV uaiwas <iaeGewnes 73,947.00 61,492.00 5,197.00 5 
230 
231 Station Aparatus (City)... iil 75,390.00 10.0 67,851.00 10 9.0 6,785.00 
231 Station Apparatus (Rural)........... ; 33,002.00 10.0 29.702.00 12 75 2 475.00 | 
232 Station Installation (City)............. 20,483.00 10.0 18,435.00 8 *25 574.00 
232 Station Installation (Rural)............ 8,786.00 10.0 7,907.00 8 * 23 220.00 
234 Private Branch Exchanges............ 1,562.00 15.0 1,328.00 10 8.5 133.00 
235 Booths & Special Fittings...... ee 941.00 0 941.00 10) 10.0 94.00 
- —— - _ { 
Ee “a .. 140,164.00 126,164.00 10,281.00 x] 
241 Exchange Pole Lines (City)........... 95,281.00 () 95,281.00 12 8.3 7,908.00 
241 Exchange Pole Lines (Rural).......... 94,699.00 a 94,699.00 16 6.25 5,919.00) 
IE a Sith eat me cn ara aid dk ade wine whe 189,980.00 189,980.00 13,827.00 7.3 
242 Exchange Aerial Cable........ a, hee 59,096.00 33.0 39,003.00 16 4.0 2,364.00 $0 | 
243 Exchange Aerial Wire (City)......... 44,849.00 15.0 51,576.00 8 14.3 6,413.00 | 
243 Exchange Aerial Wire (Rural)....... 55,918.00 15.0 64,306.00 10 11.5 6,431.00 
ae sae ‘ { 
UN cl etrattnidh a Sus Sain <Teidiinisea we 99,767.00 115,882.00 12,844.00 11.0 ' 
244 Exchange Underground Conduit Main 13,998.00 0 13,998.00 50 2.0 280.00 
244. Exchange Underground Conduit Sub... 572.00 0 572.00 20) 5.0 29.00 1 
ee - ( 
NE A on io OOS ida S Siwiaiale es 14,570.00 14,570.00 309.00 2.1 , 
245 Exchange Underground Cable Main... 14,681.00 40.0 8,809.00 33 1.8 264.00 
245 Exchange Underground Cable Sub..... 2,181.00 30.0 1,527.00 15 4.66 102.00 
= a ani 7 ' 
AS Se ee 16,862.00 10,336.00 366.00 
ee 93,745.00 0 93,745.00 16 6.25 5,859.00 6.25 
253 Toll Aerial Wire (Iron).......... a 17,249.00 15.0 19,836.00 12 9.6 1,656.00 
253 Toll Aerial Wire (Copper)............ 18,766.00 35.0 12,198.00 25 2.6 488.00 
pa ae es 36,015.00 32,034.00 2,144.00 6.7 1 
256 Toll Submarine Cable ................ 347.00 25.0 260.00 10 Ye 26.00 
261 Office Furniture & Fixtures........ ea 4,950.00 0 4,950.00 10) 10.0 495.00 10.0 
264 General Stable & Garage Equip’t....... 5,112.00 0 5,112.00 5 20.0 1,022.00 20.0 1 
265 General Tools & Implements........ 2,075.00 O 2,075.00 4 25.0 519.00 25.0 
Total Physical Property........ (1) $755,484.00 5.7 $712,315.00 12.7 $56,053.00 7.87 | 
1 
(1) Represents the total as evidenced by the Valuation less Land and Materials & Supplies. 
The average Annual Depreciation rate for station installations is 12.5%. assuming that the installations remain in ser 
vice for their entire life. Owing to disconnection of service by subscribers, many installations are removed and abandoned ( 
and charged expense account at the time service is disconnected. It is estimated that about 80° of the installations are ' 
treated in this manner. The depreciation rate, therefore, is only applicable to the balance and the rate indicated provides 
for only 20% of the investment. | 
Fig. 14 é 
Illustration of Computation of Annual Depreciation for a Telephone Property ( 
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reader's mind as to the items included 
under this caption. 

The non-physical assets—it will be 
remembered—include the following: 

Going Value (or Cost of Establish- 
ing the Business). 

Cost of Financing. 

Cost of Franchises 

[he non-physical assets, also, will 
be discussed in detail in a subsequent 
chapter and are merely mentioned here 
to refresh the reader’s mind as to the 
items included under this caption—and 
also for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the non-physical 
assets (especially Going Value) are 
not depreciatable. This fact, naturally, 
tends to bring down the final com- 
posite depreciation rate—as expressed 
in terms of percentage of reproduction 
cost. In the case illustrated in Fig. 
14, therefore, the final composite de- 
preciation percentage would be ap- 
preciably less than 7.87%. 

In the November installment the 
practical application of depreciation to 
the problem of determining the pres- 
ent condition of the various com- 
ponent elements of a telephone prop- 
erty will be discussed in detail. 


Utah Commission Grants Radio Sys- 
tem a Permit 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Permission 
has recently been granted by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Utah to 
B. W. Dalton to operate a telephone 
system in San Juan, Grand, Emery, 
Carbon, Utah and Salt Lake Coun- 
ties. The permit authorizes the appli- 
cant to construct, operate and main- 
tian radio telephone stations to supply 
communication between the towns 
Monticello, Moab, 
Thompson, Sego, Green River, Price, 
Provo and Salt Lake City. The in- 
Stallation is to be completed within 


of Blanding, 


six months of the date of the order. 
The Midland Telephone Co. entered 
a protest stating that it proposed to 
construct a line between Price and 
Green River, but the protest was over- 
ruled as the proposed line had not 
been constructed and as a showing 
was made that the radio service to 
the town mentioned would add to the 
public convenience, the permit was 
granted. The first five towns named 
in the order are located in the sparse- 
ly populated and mountainous counties 
in southeastern Utah and are in some 
cases at a considerable distance from 
railroads and other lines of com- 
munication. The stations at Price, 
Provo and Salt Lake City provide an 
avenue of communication to the state 
capital. 


HELPING THE SERVICE LINE 


Missouri Telephone Officials Promote 

Improvement of Rural Service 

St. Louis, Mo.—One of the serious 
problems of giving good service in 
many exchanges is the subscriber 
owned rural line or service line as it 
is sometimes called. On these lines, 
the telephone company furnishes 
switching service only and the lines 
are built and maintained by the sub- 
scribers. Naturally, the maintenance 
is not first class and the service de- 
teriorates not only on the line itself 
but also on the exchange to which it is 
connected. 

Officials of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in the Western 
District of Missouri have made a 
start toward improving the service and 
the methods employed are described 
in Southwestern Telephone News. 

One of the most successful cam- 
paigns for service line improvements 
was carried out at the Aurora Mis- 
souri exchange. The rural lines 
switched at Aurora were found to be 
in very unsatisfactory shape. The 
chief causes of trouble were poor con- 
nections, defective ground rods and 
lightning arresters. The farmer had 
been accustomed to repairing his tele- 
phone line in quite the same way that 
he repaired a break in his fence; that 
is, he had, instead of carefully solder- 
ing a break in the line, merely twisted 
the two ends together at the break. 
Little wonder that transmission was 
below standard! These poor connec- 
tions resulted in a decided increase in 
telephone miles on the line due to the 
greatly increased resistance at the poor 
connections. But how was the farm- 
er at Aurora, Missouri, to be shown 
his error and persuaded to make the 
needed repairs? 

To accomplish the necessary edu 
cational work and secure the farm- 
ers’ co-operation, two “get-together 


meetings” were held at Aurora. The 
first meeting was announced by in- 
vitation and took the form of a lunch- 
eon at which the local and district 
telephone people were host and hos- 
tess and the service line subscribers 
the invited guests. Practically all 
service lines were represented at the 
luncheon. After every one in attend- 
ance had been served the Chairman 
announced the purpose of the lunch- 
eon, namely, to discover the causes of 
poor transmission on the service lines 
and suggest better methods of repair 
ing the lines where necessary. 

A large chart had been prepared by 
the plant department showing graph- 
ically by a solid black line the actual 
length in miles of each line and by 
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extending the solid black line by a 
dotted line the farmer was shown the 
distance his telephone had virtually 
been removed from the central office 
due to high resistance resulting from 
the many poor connections, faulty 
ground rods and defective lightning 
arresters. The term “telephone mile” 
as used in this article means the 
amount of resistance of one mile of 
No. 12 iron wire. 

A few days later a similar luncheon 
was held in Aurora. At this second 
meeting only the agents of the rural 
lines were invited. The same chart 
was explained to the line agents and a 
number of exhibits of faulty connec- 
tions and equipment taken from the 
lines were shown and discussed. 
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ATTEND THE CONVEN- 
TION 

The Convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone 
Association in Chicago which will 
be held during the present month 
will, as always, be an important 
event of the year as far as tele- 
phone companies of the independ- 
ent side of the industry are con- 
cerned. At that time telephone 
men from every state of the Union 
will meet to consider the larger 
problems that are facing the tele- 
phone business. 

State and District Telephone 
meetings have an important place 
in the organization of the tele- 
phone field, but there are many 
problems that extend beyond dis- 
trict and state boundaries. These 
problems naturally come before 
the national Association, and in 
order to keep in touch with them, 
telephone companies must asso- 
ciate themselves with it as well as 
state and local associations. 

While the Association, through 
the medium of circulars and re- 
ports, keeps its members well in- 
formed of the matters which come 
before it, it is at the general meet- 
ing that the individual member 
has the opportunity of expressing 
his own ideas and conclusions and 
of hearing others express their 
views. In this the convention per- 
forms a service that no written in- 
formation furnished by the Asso- 
ciation can supply. 

Not only does the Convention 
give this opportunity of hearing 
the exchange of views, but it pro- 
vides the opportunity of keeping 
in touch with the development of 
the art. Manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of telephone equipment and 
material can afford to present ex- 
hibits much more extensive in 
character than they can show at 
other meetings. Likewise, many 
improvements and new ideas in 
telephone equipment are shown 
for the first time at the annual 
meeting of the national Associa- 
tion. A study of the exhibits that 
are made from year to year is a 


liberal education in the growth of 
the telephone. 

Another feature of the Conven- 
tion is the opportunity of meeting 
old and new friends. Each year 
there are many gatherings of men 
who meet only this one time, but 
among whom have sprung up 
warm bonds of friendship grow- 
ing out of an annual getting- 
together. Recently the meeting 
of the Independent Telephone 
Pioneers has added much to this 
feature. 


The larger companies will be 
well represented. That is a fore- 
gone conclusion, but a more lib- 
eral representation from smaller 
companies should be present. The 
expense of the trip and the stay 
in the city is, no doubt, one of 
the causes for the lack of a large 
number from small companies, 
but there are certainly many who 
could and should arrange to go 
for at least part of the time. 

Certainly many who have failed 
to attend in the past could well 
do so if they would make the ef- 
fort. Let’s all get together and 
go to Chicago from October 24 to 
27 and make this Convention the 
greatest that has ever been held. 
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CONCERNING EXPERIENCE 


Sooner or later everyone must 
matriculate as a student in the 
University of Experience. This 
applies alike to the graduates of 
colleges or professional schools 
and to those who leave school as 
soon as education and child labor 
laws permit and take jobs in the 
workshop or on the farm. Unlike 
other educational institutions, the 
courses of this university are not 
arranged so chat they can be com- 
pleted in a fixed number of years. 
Commencement day arrives caly 
when the student closes his books 
on the last day of his allotted 
span of years. It is the higher in- 
stitution of learning for which all 
other schools are preparatory de- 
partments. 


In this school, distinction be- 
tween student and teacher disap- 
pears and each one enrolled must 
serve both as student and teacher. 
The success—using the word 
with the broadest possible mean- 
ing —of any individual depends 
upon how well he can perform 
both functions. Experience may 
be classified in two general types, 
one’s own and that of others. 

The knowledge of any indi- 
vidual depends upon his ability 
to organize, interpret and pre- 
serve the information that he ac- 
quires through his own efforts 
and that which he receives from 
others. The limitations of the hu- 
man intellect are such that a sin- 
gle person, through his unaided 
effort can accumulate only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the total of 
human knowledge. Should he at- 
tempt to proceed without refer- 
ence to the experience of others, 
not only will the amount of 
knowledge he can obtain be very 
small, but there is also the like- 
lihood that he will fall into grave 
error in classifying and _ incer- 
preting that which he does obtain. 


The man of broadest experience 
is the man who can acquire and 
utilize the experience of others. 
The law that to him who gives 
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shall be given applies here as in 
other things. The man who gives 
freely of his experience — who 
serves as a teacher in the great 
University — also receives much 
from the experience of others. In 
his effort to increase the knowl- 
edge of others he is increasing his 
own knowledge. Ultimately he 
will reach the proud distinction of 
being “He Who Knows,” which 
is one of the highest distinctions 
that the University can bestow. 

Applying this to the telephone 
industry, the worker who will 
progress must obtain and utilize 
the experience of others in the 
field and must give freely of his 
own knowledge. He must over- 
come the natural isolation of the 
telephone man whether it be the 
isolation of the telephone worker 
in the small community where he 
is the only one of his kind or the 
isolation that arises from special- 
ized work in a large organization. 
He must establish contact with 
what is being done in other places 
or in other departments than his 
own specialty. The channels 
through which this contact may 
be established are the meetings 
and conferences that are being 
held by those interested in the 
business and through reading the 
technical journals. Meetings are 
held frequently enough and are 
distributed geographically so that 
nearly everyone may at one time 
or another have the opportunity 
of attending. There is no one 
who cannot find the time or has 
the means to read one or more 
technical journals. Each one who 
earns a livelihood by telephone 
work owes it to himself and to 
the industry to utilize these 
means of extending his own ex- 
perience and that of others to the 
greatest possible extent. 





FROM FAD TO FACTOR IN 
UTAH PHONING 


The first occasion that has 
come to our notice where a pub- 
lic utilities commission has been 
asked to grant a permit for the 
operation of a radio telephone sys- 
tem is the Utah case reported on 
another page. The Commission 
found that the public convenience 
and necessity will be served by 


the establishment of the system 
and therefore granted the permit. 

We are not advised definitely 
chat there are no wire lines in ex- 
istence between the various towns 
on the proposed system, but as 
far as we are able to learn, they 
are in operation only between the 
three larger cities which consti- 
tute che extension of the system 
to the state capitol. There was 
also a proposed line between two 
other points which had not been 
constructed. Apparently the ma- 
jor part of ‘che system will cover 
territory where no wire telephone 
service is available. 

If the proposed system is in- 
stalled, telephone men will watch 
reports of its operation with con- 
siderable interest, as it is the firsc 
case where a network of more 
than two radio telephone stations 
is to be placed in use for other 
than military service. 





THE STORY OF FORT 
WAYNE 

On another page is presented 
a story of recent telephone de- 
velopments in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. Here was a telephone com- 
pany which seemed to have 
accumulated all of the ills that it 
would be possible to find in a 
locally owned property. Dissat- 
ised employes, a disgruntled 
public, opposition by city author- 
ities, insufficient revenue, obsolete 
plant, inadequate facilities, all 
contributed toward making the 
operation of the property any- 
thing but a joyful occupation. 
Undismayed, the management 
started out to correct conditions 
and step by step it has been over- 
coming the obstacles and the 
property is now well on the way 
to recovery. 

Many other properties have 
one or more of the problems that 
confronted Forc Wayne and the 
managements have not in all 
cases been able to find the way 
out. They should be able to 
profit by Fort Wayne’s example. 
What can be done in Fort Wayne 
can be done in other places. An 
earnest desire to give good serv- 
ice, an intelligent survey of con- 
ditions and the courageous appli- 
cation of correctives will solve 
any of the present day problems 
of telephone operation. 
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GIVING THE HALF- 
HEARTED “THE BIRD’ 
Much profound philosophy has 
been handed all of us about the 
perversity of mankind. 


A man will wail for relief from 
his oppressors and then give his 
rescuers indifferent gratitude or 
act in the manner of the woman 
reported as asking the life-saver 
who had hauled her young Izzy 
from threatened death in the 
briny deep, “Vell, mister, vere is 
de boy’s new hat?” 

Jay Mitchell relates a few hot 
paragraphs on this subject that 
were written with reverse Eng- 
lish in the Atlanta Retail Grocer. 
The Southern student of business 
writes : 

“How To Kill an Association” 

“Don’t come. 

If you do come, come late. 

If too wet or too dry, too hot or 
too cold, don’t think of coming. 

Kick, if you are not appointed 
on a committee, and if you are ap- 
pointed, never attend a commit- 
tee meeting. 

Don’t have anything to say 
when you are called upon. 

If you attend a meeting, find 
fault with the proceedings and 
work done by other members. 

Hold back your dues, or don’t 
pay them at all. 

Never bring a friend who you 
chink might join the Association. 

Don’t do anything more than 
you can possibly help to further 
the Association’s interests; then 
when a few take off their coats 
and do things, howl that the As- 
sociation is run by a clique.” 


The secrecary of the Illinois 
Association adds a comment on 
conditions that call for every tele- 
phone man to jump into the 
trenches with his state and na- 
tional associations. Mitchell says: 
“The telephone companies never 
faced a situation in which it was 
so necessary for them to co- 
operate as they do at the present 
time. Each operating company is 
dependent in a great many ways 
upon its neighbors, and the suc- 
cess of the entire industry, in- 
cluding the operating companies 
and the manufacturers, is so in- 
extricably interwoven that half- 
hearted co-operation becomes a 
source of damage and danger.” 
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of the splices. 


exacting specifications. 











Line Wire Sleeve before twisting 
The strength and transmission efficiency of your lines are largely dependent on the strength 
The best guarantee for satisfactory service you can have is RELIABLE SLEEVES. 
RELIABLE SLEEVES are made and inspected to comply with the standard specifications of the 


largest telephone and telegraph companies. 
Every sleeve that is shipped from our factory is guaranteed to pass insp»°ction under these most 


3145 Carroll Avenue 


ORDER NOW— 
and Be Prepared For Winter Storms 


Reliable Sleeves For Perfect Splicing 
Copper—Tinned Cooper—Tinned Steel 


(A. T. & T. STANDARD) 


o 


RELIABLE COPPER SLEEVES have ample length and strength to assure splices as strong as 
the line itself, and moreover make a low resistance splice. 
The “Rust Resisting Qualities’’ of RELIABLE TINNED STEEL SLEEVES far surpass any others, 


because of perfected methods of manufacture, which insure a “heavy” and ‘uniform’ 


A TEST WILL PROVE IT! 


ectric Company 








Line Wire Sleeve after twisting 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


coating of tin. 

















BOOK REVIEW 

“Telephony,” by McMeen and Mil- 
ler; published by the American Tech- 
nical Society, Chicago; $5.50 (by mail, 
$5.70). 

The long expected revision of this 
comprehensive text book has at last 
arrived. The first edition published 
in 1912 has been out of print for some 
time, leaving the telephone field with- 
out a single book covering the entire 
field. The present edition has 
been revised by Charles W. McKay, 
with the exception of certain chapters 
revised by Jay G. Mitchell and many 
additions and revisions by Ralph T. 
Williams. The new edition is some- 
what smaller in size of page than the 
earlier edition and is bound in flexible 
covers. There are over 900 pages of 
Nearly 


every chapter shows signs of the re- 


text divided into 50 chapters 


vision and much new material is added 
amounting in many cases to rewriting 
entire chapters. A new introduction 
has been written and the earlier chap 
ters on telephone systems and ap- 
paratus have been brought up to date 
by the description of new types. A 
new chapter describing “super-service”’ 
common battery switchboards has 
been added while the chapters on auto- 
matic switchboards now describe the 


two-wire type and the panel type. 


Chapters describing types now obso- 
lete have been omitted. 

Of interest to telephone engineers 
are the sections that have been added 
to the chapter on power plants on the 
selection of power plant equipment 
and the chapter on the transcontinen 
tal line. Many readers will probably 
wish that more complete details of the 
telephone repeater and something 
along the line of telephone transmis 
sion measurement had been included 
but the authors uadoubtedly were 
compelled to omit much by reason of 
limitation of space. 

The chapter on engineering gives a 
brief discussion of the development 
study and fundamental plan and gives 
suggestions for planning the distribu- 
tion system. The chapter on testing 
adds a new feature by giving typical 
circuits of testing desks and outlines 
the uses of the various keys. A com- 
plete index is of much assistance in 
locating the individual topics 


U. §. Telephone Calls in 1922 Seven 
for Everyone on Earth 

New York City Dr. Hawthorne 
Daniel, in the World’s Work says, “Tf 
the telephone calls that were put in 
last year in the United States alone 
had been scattered evenly about the 
earth, every person in every country 


¢ +1 


would have been seven times to . 


phone—every one of India’s troubled 
inillions, of China’s and of Africa’s, 
and of every other land. The wire 
used in the United States would span 
the distance to the moon a hundred 
times—would circle the world a 
thousand. The army and navy of the 
l'nited States together number about 
the same as the employes of the Bell 
Telephone system 
J. W. Johnston, Stromberg-Carlson 
Founder, Dies at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cal—J. W. Johnston, 
pioneer resident of Chicago, and one 
ot the founders of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., died here 
at the age of 81. He came to Chicago 
irom Scotland when a boy and first 
achieved commercial success in a 
wholesale grocery business, which was 
burned out by the Chicago fire. 


Chicago, I1l—The Bell System 1s 
required to provide approximately 
$215,000,000 each year for additions 
and replacement. It is more than 
most European nations spent annu- 
ally for public purposes before the 
war. It is two and one-half times the 
annual expenditure of the United 
States government the year before 
the Civil War, and it is more than 
the annual pre-war expemse of Spain, 
Brazil, Argentina or Canada. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


9 Duct 





VITRIFIED, GLAZED, CLAY CONDUIT 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square single, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in standard 
and short lengths, splits, mitres and 
bends. 


SERVICE and QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


BRAZIL, INDIANA 


























Let Us Solve Your 
Ringing Problems 





Have you heavily loaded farm lines, or other 
special conditions which affect your ringing? 
And is your ringing device best fitted for your 
particular conditions? 

We have a force of engineers who will de- 
termine this without additional charge, and se- 





OLUMBIA Gray Label 

Batteries for telephones 
are alive, of course. They 
seem almost human, too. Co- 
lumbias just seem to know it’s 
time to whoop ’er up the in- 
stant the receiver’s off the 
hook. Then when the shout- 
in’s over, they seem to know 
they must rest completely, and 
they snooze away till next 
time. That’s the way they save 
their strength for actual work; 
it’s why they work so hard and 
last so long; it’s why telephone 
men continue to specify Co- 
lumbia Gray Labels. Fahne- 
stock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts at no extra cost. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


Incorporated 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Kansas City San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 











Boston 


lect the proper machine for you. 
Write us about your ringing troubles. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


Chicago 





Philadelphia Baltimore 


Minneapolis 








« 
Columbia 
Telephone Batteries 


“Tess cost per month of service” 
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War Department Has World’s 
Largest P.B.X. System 
Washington, D. C.—The largest 
private telephone branch in the world 
is the one which serves the expanding 
needs of the war department. On 
July 1 this branch served 3,178 ex- 
tensions; on August 1, 3,626. It re- 
quires 126 trunk lines for incoming 
calls: 76 for outgoing calls, local and 
suburban toll; seventeen private toll 
lines to New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Detroit via Cleveland, Hobo- 
ken and Newport News, and 105 tie 
lines to other government stations in 


Washington, 


Canadian Bell Has 25 Million 
Extension Budget 

Montreal, Que.—In the next five 
years the Canadian Bell plans to spend 
about $25,000,000 to overtake demands 
for services and new switchboards that 
could not be undertaken in the last 
five or six years. In Toronto alone 
more than $12,000,000 will be expend- 
ed in that period. New stock and 
bond issues will be necessary. 





A. W. Kendall, formerly of Omaha, 
has been appointed manager for the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Co., at Richmond, Mo. 


Dual-Range, Four-Pole Radio Head 
Set from Detroit Company 

Detroit, Mich—The Penberthy In- 
jector Co., a well-known maker of en- 
gineering specialties, has developed a 
dual-range, four-pole phone for use in 
radio work. The following advan- 
tages are claimed for the develop- 
ment: Especially sensitive to weakest 
signals; true tonal reproduction under 
varying conditions; eliminates to a 
large extent tube noises and strays; 
stands highest amplifications without 
distortion of sound while operating at 
highest efficiency; high tension insula 
tion between case and windings; a 
flexible range of ohmic resistanc: 
which makes this head set adaptable 
to any type receiving set; very light 
and easily adjusted on the head 





Reduced Cost of Hauling, Subject of 
New Booklet 

Detroit, Mich—Telephone company 
executives concerned with reducing 
haulage costs will find a new catalog 
on General Motors Trucks and De 
troit Motor Truck Trailers replete 
with practical information. The book- 
let is issued jointly by the two man 
ufacturers. 





Vol. 26, No. 10 


Easy Leader of “Six Best Sellers” 
Is ’Phone Book 

New York City.—There are approx- 
imately 2,500 different directories pub- 
lished on an average of twice annually 
by the Bell system. This necessitates 
the printing of about 17,716,000 copies, 
weighs 41,725,000 


pounds and represents an annual cost 


The paper used 


of $1,922,575. To haul this paper from 
the mills to the print shops requires 
about 834 freight cars of 50,000 pounds 
capacity. This would make 14 solid 
trainloads of 60 cars each. There are 
approximately 26,053,700 lines of sub- 
scribers’ listings and advertising to be 
cared for during a pe riod of one year, 
If it were possible to make up one 
four-column book, this book would 
contain 53,390 pages 9 inches by 11 
inches, and would be 72 inches thick. 
[The direct expense to all the Bell 
companies in connection with these 
directories is $8,134,750, but they have 
a credit in the form of advertising 
which reduces the net cost to 


$3,162,850 


Memphis, Tenn.— Oscar Evans, 
formerly in charge of the Cumber- 
land’s interests at Jackson, Tenn., has 
been made manager of the Cumber- 


land at Memphis. 








at the 


Telephone 
Engineer 
Advertising 


CHICAGO 


A buying revival begins 


INDEPENDENT 
CONVENTION 


Tells your story to the men who 


will do the buying 


Write for Advertising Rates 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD. 


CABLES 


WIRE 








Dependable Since June Ist, 1904 


RUNZEL-LENZ 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Specialists in Manufacture of: 
Switchboard and Operators’ Cords 
Receiver and Desk Set Cords 
Transmitter Cords 

Radio and Wireless Receiver Cords 


for Switchboard and Inter-Phone Sys- 
tems—both Braided and Lead-Cov- 
ered Types 


Interior Telephone Wire 
Flame-Proof Jumper Wire 
Switchboard Wire 


Cotton Sleeving 
CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


Runzel-Lenz Electric 


Manufacturing Co. 
1751-57 North Western Ave., CHICAGO 
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DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT Co 


90 West St. <2 > New York 


Expansion Bolts Drills 
ScrewAnchors ‘Toggle Bolts 


Cable Clamps Bridle Ri 
Duct Rods P Gay Chae 


GALVANIZING 


PLANT - GARWOOD, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATPD 
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OUR NEW HOME 


Equipped With Every Modern Facility for 
the Manufacture of the Highest Grade 
of Electrical Measuring Instruments 


Indicating Rail Bond Testers—Ohmmeters, 
Test Sets, Galvanometers, Etc. 


Put your testing and measuring prob- 
lems up to our engineering department 


Thompson-Levering Company 
57th St. and Westminster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Agent 
The J. W. Murphy Co., 108 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Agent 
King Knight Company, Underwood Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 




















Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fiber insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 4 sizes. Pat. Nov., 
1900. Write for samples. 





Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















.YAGER’S 


Trade-Mark Registered 


Soldering 
Salts 


Buy it of your jobber 
in %-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. 
blue and white enameled 


iN°NEW oe - 
FORM cans and 50-lb. cans. 


< Time AND SOLOER Z 
Es. New prices for 1922. 


Alex R. Benson Co., Inc., Hudson, N. Y. 











PARANITE 


RUBBER COVERED 
TELEPHONE WIRES 





for every conceivable use. Braided, Leaded 
and Iron Armored Telephone Cables, 
Conductors straightway or paired 


Manufactured by 


Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Co. 
JONESBORO, INDIANA 


























PEERLESS 


Automatic Water Stills 


Absolutely pure water for less than one or two 
cents a gallon, no matter how polluted your supply 
of water may be. For drinking, chemical or battery 
purposes the Peerless stills give you the best, ample 
supply at lowest cost. 

Operated without attention other than occasional 
cleaning. 


Write for complete details 


SPARTA MFG. CO. 


111 S. Hill Street South Bend, Ind. 








STANDARD 


This name applied to telephone wires and cables 
means what ‘Sterling’? does when applied to silver 
a guarantee of quality recognized by all discrim- 
inating buyers. We will appreciate an opportunity 
to demonstrate STANDARD Quality. 
Write Our Nearest Office 
STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE COMPANY 


TRA “wae Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Washington 





Detroit New York Chicago 
San Francisco Pittsburgh 
For Canada 
Standard Underground Cable Co., of Can., Ltd 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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The 
Telephone 
Industry's 
Leading 
Authorities 
Write Their 


Practical Tips 
For Your Profit 


in 


TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


At $2.00 for a 
year’s subscrip- 
tion it’s your 
best investment 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


A handy rope-pull type 


BARTLETT 


COMPOUND LEVER 


TREE TRIMMER 


This special type devel- 
oped for the Western 
Electric Co. has the easy 
cutting qualities of the 
famous Bartlett No. 1 tree 
trimmer. 

It is insulated; operat- 
| ed by a rope-pull and a 14 
4“ inch pull lever which in- 
creases the cutting power; 
and is supplied with two 
additional four foot sec- 
tions so it may be extend- 
ed as long as 16 feet. 
Each tool guaranteed. 

Bartlett Tree Trimmers 
are standard with leading 
telephone and telegraph 
companies. 

Write for full particu- 
lars. 

BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


452 East Lafayette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











|=> 











STEPHENS 
CLIMBERS 
Straps, Belts and Safetys 


W. H. BUCKINGHAM 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















/ CONSTRUCTION 















TOOLS 


AND 


SPECIALTIES 


REELS, SHOVELS, DIGGING 

BARS, TORCHES, FURNACES, 

PLIERS, LEATHER GOODS, AND 
CABLE TOOLS 


Prices on request. 


Dept. TE 11 


PAUL WV. HERBST 


4OU N. WELLS ST. 


CHICAGO 








Charles W. McKay 
Rate and Valuation 
ENGINEER 


1015, 172 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














A PRACTICAL TELEPHONE ENGINEER desires 
to connect with some progressive Independent Com 
pany I have 24 years’ experience, starting ag 
Messenger, Lineman, Foreman, Switchboard Man 
Manager District Plant, Chief Engineer. Will 
consider any good, permanent location Address: 
EXPERIENCE, care of Telephone Engineer, 28 E 
Jackson, Chicago 


























POSITION WANTED—As Telephone Engineer 


by graduate electrical engineer of eighteen years’ 
practical experience in Central Office Exchange 
and Toll Construction and Maintenance Eng 

neering, Cost Studies and Valuations, Transmis- 
sion, Commercial Surveys and Fundamental Plar 
Studies, Traffic and Commercial Departments 
Record and personality will stand strictest in- 
vestigation Address: ““GRAD,” care of TELE- 


PHONE ENGINEER, 28 E. Jackson, Chicago 




















Douglas Fir Cross Arms 
We manufacture all sizes of Douglas 


Fir Cross Arms. Write us for prices. 


Foster-Wyman Lumber Co. 
1034 Henry Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 

















SALESMAN WANTED! — 
Capable man for P. A. X. 
sales work. Experienced 
salesman preferred. The 
North Electric Mfg. Co., Ga- 
lion, Ohio. 
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"Twas 


“A Hot Time 
In the Old Town”’ 


when 


FIRE 
GOT US! 


But We’re Coming Back 
and We’re Coming Back Strong 


LTHOUGH we were 
downed for the count of 
nine when fire completely 

destroyed our plant, Sept. 24th, 
1922, we are already up and at 
"em, having acquired a larger 
plant that will be equipped 
with improved facilities and 
the most up-to-date machinery. 
Our warehouse stock will sup- 
ply a limited demand. In the 
meantime we will appreciate it 
if our customers bear with us 
and send all inquiries and other 
correspondence to us in the 
usual manner. 


Victor Telephone 
Batteries 


THE CARBON PRODUCTS 


“AnCasveR, ono.v.t* 





Fire may have destroyed our 
plant, but the CPC spirit, pres- 
tige and knowledge of battery 
and carbon manufacture re- 
mains imperishable. 


THE CARBON PRODUCTS 


co. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
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